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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S MARRIAGE. 


ie the happy days when a Poet Laureate was a working 
official, and earned his humble gratuity by the facile 
composition of appropriate verses, the public had the satis- 
faction of finding their loyalty expressed for them in the 
highest flights to which loyalty could go. Great Czsar, as 
the poet of the time was pleased to call Gzorce II., looked 
for verses if there was a Royal marriage, or birth, or death, 
and the verses came. The heathen deities were always at 
command to smile or weep, as the case might be. But now 
that our Laureate is merely an eminent poet on whom the 
title is conferred as simply certifying that no better poet is 
known to exist in the country, and who only writes when 
he pleases, and on subjects of his own choice, the expression 
of beget is put as it were in commission, and every one 
who addresses the public is called on to offer his contribu- 
tion in a humble prosaic way. There cannot be much to 
say if the Muse is silent and the smiling deities are 
not invoked. Health and happiness to the bride and bride- 
groom, and congratulations to the QuzEN on seeing another 
of her children satisfactorily settled in the world, form 
the sum and substance of all that can be said. All 
that can be added is to note the fact that Royalty is still 
so much of a living reality in England that a vast num- 
ber of persons in every part of the Empire will read the 
accounts of the Duke of Epipurcu’s marriage with 
almost as much interest as if it were a matter directly 
concerning their own home circles. The QuzEEN is the 
friend of Se people, and it is pleasant to think that every 
English famil y is privileged io on the Duxz’s marriage 
as they would look on the marriage of the child of a 
friend. It is precisely because this is the natural and 

mtaneous feeling of the ep y Royalty is power- 

1. And if any marriage in the Royal Family would excite 
some honest enthusiasm, it is of course doubly interesti 
when the marriage in question happens to be a very gran 
one. The Queen, like humbler parents, has been content to 
see very different lots fall to her children. Some of them have 
the minimum, and some the maximum, of the greatness that 
can be associated with Royal life. Nobody has a word to say 
if the QuEEN is pleased to sanction a comparatively humble 
marriage in her family ; but variety is always attractive, and 
it is soothing to the national pride to find the QuEEN’s son 
marrying the daughter of the Emperor of Russia. The 
ceremonies of the wedding itself have all been on a style of 
unquestionable grandeur. The Russian Court has always 
been a magnificent Court, and when it puts on its best 
Bi oc pale it has now perhaps no equal among Courts. The 

ritish reader cannot hel thrill of gratification when he 
follows the accounts of illuminations, and the benediction 
of the Neva, and all the military splendours, and a trousseau 
of fifty dresses, in which ball-dresses are not included. This 
is something like a wedding, and all this gorgeous gaiety 
is in honour of an English Prince. 

Ecclesiastically too, this wedding has its exciting side, for 
the bride belongs to the Greek Church, and we are not 
accustomed to have much to do with the Greek Church, 
and it will be a new excitement to be brought into 
connexion with it. A Ro bride who is not of 
some recognized form of testantism might awaken 
some apprehension in timid minds, but fortunately we 
know so extremely little of Greek Christians that we do not 
feel any animosity towards them. In point of doctrine there 
are di ces between our Churches which are no doubt 
Reslogtelly of importance, but there is not the slightest 
ground of t meyny objection to the Greek Church. There 
is nothing about it of that enmity to the State which disturbs 


us in Ultramontanism; and for the purposes of pageantry 
and impressive ceremonial it is excellent. We of course, and 
those who represent us at St. Petersburg, cannot pretend 
to come up in any way to the gorgeousness of Greek 
ecclesiastics. Still we can but do our best, and it sounds well 
when we hear that the Dean of WesrminstER went clad 
in a red silk gown and with a gold chain round his 
neck to call on three Patriarchs in succession. If in 
spite of Soon any man could ever be safely called 
happy before his death, the Dean of Westminster on 
this occasion must have been the man. Generous minds 
always love to think that by being happy themselves they 
make others happy also, and the felicity of the Duke of 
EpimnspurGH and the new Duchess must receive some per- 
ceptible increase from the thought of the intense pleasure 
which Dean Sran.ey will have derived from their wedding. 
He will appreciate to the utmost its historical importance, 
he will fathom its ecclesiastical and political significance, 
and at the same time every detail of every ceremony will 
have a special meaning to him. Whether the Russians 
are as much pleased with the match as Englishmen are 
it is impossible to guess, as every utterance on such a 
pa gr is in Russia purely official. The Ozap wills it, 
and that is enough. But we may notice that the tone 
of the Russian press has already me more concilia- 
tory towards England. We at least are praised for 
our growing moderation. Since the settlement of the 
Khiva affair, a leading Russian paper points out, English- 
men do not seem to be so di as they were 
when peaking of Russia. This is true. We cannot be 
always holding forth on the Central Asia question, and on 
the difference between Russian promises and performances. 
The time of silence arrives, and then the Russians have the 
double satisfaction of having got all they want, and of 
having let us complain till we are so tired of complaining 
that we are content to accept in silence what we cannot 


help. 

tt happens that two incidents of some consequence in the 
history of Russia have taken place while the preparations 
for the wedding have been going on. Field-Marshal Count 
von Bere has died, and his eral has been attended 
by the Czar and his Court as a mark of respect, not 
only to his personal merits, but to the high station 
he occupied as Viceroy of Poland. He is not to have 
any successor. There is no more to be any Viceroy 
of Poland, which is to be governed, like any other pro- 
vince, by an ordinary Governor. The end of Poland 
has thus come at last, and even the last remnant of its 
historic greatness has passed away. It isa mere part of 
Russia now, and there is nothing to which a special Vice- 
Royalty can be attached. Russia no longer awakens 
the sympathy of Western Europe for the Poles by the sup- 

ussia and Poland any longer a of Euro 
Poland has once for all a 

ussia, and the Poles are but the vincials who live in 
that district. In the second place, the Czar has just issued 
an edict subjecting all Russians of every rank to military 
service. There are to be no more exemptions to be claimed 
on the score of rank or purchased by money. The eighty 
millions of the Russian nation are to be an armed people 
now; and it is calculated that in fifteen years Russia 
will have a total force of two millions of soldiers, 
and will be able to send half a million of men 
over her frontier if she ge: Ls be the attack- 
ing party in a great war. e r ALEXANDER 
says emphatically, and with evident oie. that the 
creation of this gigantic force is not to be taken as a sign 
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of coming war, and that he has no thirst for military re- 
nown. Probably it will be along time before any of his 
successors provokes a great war as deliberately as his father 
did. Still, with all danger on the side of Poland removed, 
and with an army prodigious, even according to the 
standard of modern Continental armies, Russia is a very 
formidable Power. We can see this plainly, and may as 
well own it frankly. At the same time the connexion now 
formed between the Royal Families of the two countries, and 
the increased intercourse between the two nations to which 
this connexion will probably give rise, will, we may trust, do 
something to prevent Russian statesmen from asing their 
new strength in such a way as to give England grounds 
for serious apprehension. The bride of the Duke of 
Eprxpurca will be welcomed here, not only for her own 
sake and that of the family she is entering, but also in the 
hope that she may discover and report that she has come 
to live among a people which has not the slightest ill-will 
towards her countrymen if only it is left in peace. 


SPAIN. 


— new Spanish Government seems to be readily ac- 
knowledged by the whole country, with the exception 
of the districts which are still occupied by the Carlists. 
Even Rogue Barcis, one of the principal insurgent leaders 
at Carthagena, is kind enough to advise his friends in a 
letter to a newspaper to suspend their Federalist opinions 
for the present, and to give a patriotic support to the 
Government. As he justly observes, it is desirable to 
concentrate the national efforts for the suppression of 
the Carlist insurrection. It is only surprising that 


the same obvious reflection had not occurred to himself | 


and his associates when, during five months, their own 
rebellion secured to the Carlists the most effectual 
diversion. At that timethe government was administcred 
by a Republican of undoubted sincerity; whereas Marshal 
Serrano and his colleagues have always preferred the 
monarchical institutions which are hateful to patriots of 
the order of Roque Barcia. It is indeed not a little sur- 
prising that an insurgent leader should, within a week from 
the surrender of Carthagena, be in a condition to write 
letters to the newspapers. After taking part in the negotia- 
tions with the obliging and considerate generalof the besieging 
army, Rogue Barcia was caught with many other fugitives 
on the Duarro, which unsuccessfully attempted to escape in the 
wake of the more lucky Numancia. His appeal to his own 
political faction on behalf of the Government is perhaps 
the consideration for his immunity from prosecution. The 
end of the tragical farce of Carthagena was perfectly con- 
sistent with the whole of the previous story. Although 
the bombardment was prosecuted with energy, no breach 
had been effected; and the garrison was still supplied with 
provisions, when the officer in command of the castle of 
Atalaya thought it expedient to sell his post to the enemy. 
The fort was occupied by a detachment of the besieging 
army, before the insurgent chiefs were aware of the treachery 
which had been perpetrated ; and, after some hesitation, the 


governing body and the populace agreed on the necessity of , 


surrender. With characteristic impudence the rebel Junta 
proposed that their patriotic conduct should be for- 
mally acknowledged, that all persons should be ex- 
empt from punishment, and that the rebel officers 
should receive corresponding rank in the regular army. 
The best excuse for their audacity was the subsequent 
concession by General Domrincuez of many of their 
demands. The conditions of capitulation commence with 
a recital of the heroic defence of Carthagenaas a reason for 
the favourable terms conceded to the rebels. A general 
amnesty is accorded, not only to insurgent civilians, but to 
the officers who had been guilty of mutiny and treason in 
their most aggravated form. The convicts, indeed, were 
nominally remitted to prison under their former sentences, 
and in the circumstances the engagement that they should 
suffer no additional punishment was just and reasonable. 
The thieves and murderers who have served in the garrison 
of Carthagena incurred no additional guilt when they pro- 
fited by the opportunity of liberation. It was not to be 
expected that they would sacrifice themselves for the 
benefit of the Government and the community which have 
kept them in durance. There is no reason to believe that 
they have committed additional crimes of the ordi type 
while they have borne arms for the insurgents, ‘end they 


of these men are now in the custody of the French authorities, 
who will probably be only too glad to restore them to the 
Spanish Government. It would seem that those of the 
rebel leaders who escaped took unnecessary trouble, as 
they would apparently have enjoyed, if they had remained, 
perfect immunity from the consequences of their treason. 
It is impossible to regret that the termination of an un. 
accountable and anomalous struggle was not attended with 
bloodshed. Some of the eye-witnesses naturally contrasted 
the amenities which passed between the besiegers and the 
rebels with the savage retaliation which was practised by 
the victorious army of Versailles on the Paris Communists. 
Triumphant factions in Spain have often committed frightful 
atrocities, but at Carthagena there seems to have been an 
exhibition of general tolerance and good humour. To the 
military commanders it may perhaps have seemed that 
there was little difference among various sections of Re- 
publicans. It remains to be seen whether the campaign 
against the Carlists will be conducted with equal modera- 
tion. Unlimited toleration of treason indicates a low 
political and moral organization. National unity is worth 


| little if it can be openly assailed without provoking general 
indignation. 


The Spanish Admiraland his squadron displayed tothe last 
the same singular incapacity which has been shown through- 
out the struggle. There would have been no difficulty in 


attacking the Numancia in the harbour before there was 


time for her to get under way. When the vessel sailed 
towards the blockading squadron, it might have been thought 
that some vigorous effort would be made to redeem many 
previous failures; but the Numancia passed through the 
squadron almost without molestation; and it was only 
found possible to intercept the Darro, which was too weak 
to offer resistance. If Admiral Cuicarro was powerless 
against a rebel ironclad vessel, he displayed superfluous 
vigour in dealing with a harmless English merchant 
steamer. The Ellen Constance was passing near the Spanish 
squadron at night when she was stopped by a shot from 
the flag-ship ; and she immediately obeyed the signal. It 
is not clear whether the vessel was suspected of attempt- 
ing to run the blockade; nor indeed is it known that 
a blockade had been formally and legally established. 
The subsequent conduct of the Spanish Admiral and 
his officers was equally strange and indefensible. Even a 
blockade-runner only incurs liability to capture, unless she 
attempts to defy a summons tosurrender. Instead of send- 
ing, according to ordinary custom, a boat on board the 
vessel which had been detained, the Admiral at once 
sank her by ramming ; and when the captain and a part 
of the crew had contrived to climb on board the flag-ship, 
they were forcibly prevented from saving some of their 
comrades, who were accordingly drowned in sight of the 
Spanish officers. The outrage, as it is reported, requires 
full compensation; and it may be remembered that no 
satisfaction has yet been given for the unprovoked massacre 
of a number of English subjects at Santiago in Cuba. As 
there is now a regular and probably stable Government 
established in Spain, it may be hoped that there will be no 
hesitation in complying with just demands for redress; of 
the friendly disposition of England to any Spanish Govern- 
ment which can restore order Marshal Srrrano’s Adminis- 
tration can entertain no doubt. 

The Carlist leaders, who appeared a few weeks ago to be 
superior in force to their adversaries, seem in consequence 
of recent events to be withdrawing from some of their posi- 
tions, though they have lately advanced to the neighbourhood! 
of Barcelona. Since the beginning of their present rising in 
the early part of last year their prospects have never been so 
gloomy as since the last Madrid revolution. Although 
CasteLar had made great efforts to reorganize the army, 
he could scarcely rely on the zeal of generals to whom he 
had during his previous career been politically opposed. 
He was also hampered with the tedious rebellion of Cartha- 
gena, which would perhaps have been ultimately successful 
but for the enterprise of General Pavia. The rebels had 
calculated accurately on the criminal levity of the majority 
in the Cortes, and on the probable appointment of Pi y 
as Minister in the place of Casrenar. As long a= 
anarchy prevailed and throve in the South of Spain, the 
Carlists might feel a just confidence that the war against 
them would not be prosecuted with vigour. An army has 
now been formed in Valencia, under the command of 
General Lopez Domincurz, who has ineorporated with his 
own troops some of the mutinous battalions of Carthagena. 


can searcely be accused of treason. More than two thousand | The whole resources of the Government are available for 
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the war in the North; and the Carlists, who had never 
succeeded in penetrating beyond their own provirces, will 
almost certainly be outnumbered and overpowered. It will 
be well if they anticipate the inevitable result by some 
reasonable arrangement. They have a better moral right 
to ask for favourable terms than the rebels of Carthagena ; 
but perhaps Marshal Serrano may resent the failure of his 
clemency in the autumn of 1872. For the present the 
Provisional Government will probably maintain its own 
authority under the name of a Republic. It is not known 
whether any considerable party is anxious for a Bourbon 
restoration; and, during the minority of Don Atronso, the 
experiment would be tried at a disadvantage. 


FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY. 


HE French Government has at last made a full and 
satisfactory statement of its foreign policy. It has 
even done more than make a statement. It has ventured 
to quarrel openly with its clerical supporters, and has 
silenced for a time the organ of M. Veuitior. This and 
the speech of the Duke Decazes taken together have made 
it quite clear that France is not to be dragged into 
difficulties, much less into war, by the Ultramontanes. 
The French Government lately published a set of de- 
spatches containing the circulars issued respectively by the 
Duke of Brogiie and Duke Decazzs on assuming office as 
Foreign Minister. Both Ministers said the same thing. Both 
proclaimed that peace must be the great aim of France, and 
that care must be taken not to let the country be embarrassed 
by the passions of extreme parties. But they said this in 
different ways. Duke Decazes seemed to mean what he 
said more thoroughly than his chief, to have formed a more 
comprehensive and permanent policy, and to be more 
determined that he would not be frightened or persuaded 
by dangerous friends into letting the character of his policy 
be misunderstood. Since he took the place of the Duke of 
Broaue the action of the French Foreign Office has been 
gradually becoming more decisive and significant. He 
has realized that France could not any longer maintain an 
attitude of open amity, but scarcely covered enmity, towards 
Italy, and that the ‘time had come when France must 
either recognize the destruction of the Temporal Power, and 
treat it as any other conquest sanctioned by time and the 
course of events, or must refuse to recognize it and 
treat it as a cause of war, to be declared as soon as the cir- 
cumstances of France would permit. A fierce Ultramontane 
deputy gave the Duke an occasion for declaring once for all 
what was the decision at which he had arrived. General 
Du Tempte proposed to question the Ministry as to its 
intentions in appointing a new Minister to the Court of 
Vicror Emmanvet. The view of General Du Tauris and 
his ecclesiastical friends is that Vicror Emmanvpr is a 
sacrilegious robber, a spoiler of holy things, a sovereign 
under the severest Papal censure, and that therefore 
France as a nation of good Catholics ought to have 
nothing whatever to do with him. The Duke an- 
ticipated the question, and made a statement which 
answered all the of General Du Tempte 
if he merely wanted to get information. The Government 
had to say that they were sending a new Minister to Rome 
because they wished to live in sincere and hearty friendship 
with Italy, “such as circumstances have made her.” 
Words of kind to the Pore were added, but 
the Duke carefully limited himself to a concern for 
the spiritual interests of the Holy See. Nothing could 
be plainer. The destruction of the Temporal Power is 
not to be regarded by France from the ecclesiastical 
point of view. The Pore was a sovereign, and has been 
dispossessed just like the Elector of Hessz or the King of 
Hanover; and Italy, such as circumstances have made her, 
is to be regarded as any other friendly Power which has in its 
day got hold of territory in a somewhat improper way. 
The feeling of the French Assembly on hearing this explicit 
avowal of a policy totally op to the wishes and views 
of the Ultramontanes a: to have been one of extreme 
the — of General Du Tempie 
a piece of Parliamen: tice, 
and the position of the Ministry beth and Tee of the 
Assembly is decidedly stronger in consequence of the 
rapture that has taken place between the Government and 
the clerical party. 
The satisfaction with which the French nation has learnt 
that it is not to be offered up as a sacrifice to the adven- 


turous schemes of fanatics appears to have been strong 
enough to remove much of the mortification that might 
naturally be felt when it became known that the 
action of the Government was not purely spontaneous, 
but had been determined partly by the interference 
of Germany. What really passed between the two Govern- 
ments is not accurately known, but it is probable that what 
has taken place is this: —The German Government began 
by complaining of the language used by the French 
bishops generally, and by the bishops in the neighbour- 
hood of the annexed provinces more particularly. In 
consequence of this M. Dz Forrov issued his circular, but 
the German Government considered this circular too mild, 
as it rather warned the bishops for the future than censured 
them for the past. The French Government pointed out 
that it was extremely difficult for it to control the language 
of bishops who could only be reached by a cumbrous and 
ineffectual process. The German Government replied that 
a part of the French press was even worse in its in- 
stigations of hatred to Germany than the bishops, and 
that at any rate the French Government had sufficient con- 
trol over the press. While the controversy was at this stage, 
it happened that the Univers published a criticism by the 
Bishop of Pféricvevx on M. ve Forrov’s cireular, and the 
French Government determined to act at once, and sus- 
pended the Univers. It was net on the demand of the 
German Government that the Univers received this blow, 
for the blow was dealt before the German Government could 
have received a copy of the Univers in which the Bishop’s 
manifesto appeared. Meanwhile the Chevalier pr Nicra 
had been vehemently urging Duke Decazes to put an end 
to the state of suspense in which Italy was kept, and to let 
Italy know whether it was really to be treated as the friend 
of France or not. Duke Decazes accordingly resolved to 
content the Italian Government by the frank avowal of a 
friendly policy in the Chamber, just as he had contented the 
German Government by the suspension of the Univers. In 
doing this he was only carrying out the policy to which he 
had all along been personally inclined, and he was aware 
that this policy was that which the great majority of his 
countrymen heartily wished to see carried out. In one 
sense, therefore, the action of the French Government has 
been the result of foreign interference, and in another sense 
it has not. The French Forercn Minisrer has not been 
compelled by a powerful neighbour, and by a neighbour 
not very powerful but still strong enough to insist on an 
open policy of friendship or enmity being pursued in regard 
to it, to do what he disliked doing, or what the French 
nation wished that he should not do. He has merely done 
what he desired to do and what his countrymen approved 
his doing. But he was foreed—or, perhaps, it is more 
strictly true to say that his colleagues were foreed—to put 
an end to hesitation, and avow the real intentions 
of the Government. It is humiliating to Frenchmen to 
act in any way under foreign dictation, and if France 
had not been so thoroughly beaten in the late war, the 
dictation of Prince Bismarck might have been keenly 
resented. But at the same time Prince Bismarck has done 
the French Government and the French nation a great 
service. It is the hatred of the priests, who are supposed 
to be the allies, if not the guides, of the Ministry, that has 
made the Ministry so weak and unpopular in the country ; 
and it is the hatred of the priests that keeps France un- 
settled, and prevents its recovery from the effects of the 
war. The suspension of the Univers and the speech of 
Duke Decazzs will do more to help the Ministry than the 
nomination of any number of Mayors; and if the French 
people can but be made to believe that the intrigues of 
priests will not be allowed again to waste the blood and 
treasure of France, they will be encouraged, as they would 
be encouraged in no other way, to settle down under a 
Conservative Republic, and let polities alone while they 
strive by patient industry to repair their shattered fortunes. 

Whether Prince Bismarck has been harsh and cruel in 
the exercise of the dictation he has employed is a question 
which will be answered differently aecording to the general 
prejudices and prepossessions of eritics. Prince Bismarck 
is engaged in a very serious struggle, and he finds that his 
opponents notoriously rely on the support of France. Their 
party is, they say, in power in France, and France will soon 
be strong enough to help them. The French bishops and 
a part of the French press countenance this notion in 
every possible way, and in one shape after another 
that, although war is impossible just now, yet the 
German Government may be embarrassed and enfeebled 
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by persistence in a violent opposition to all it does, 
and that the newly-erected Empire of Germany may 
thus be so undermined that its disraption must be 
only a question of time. In the same way the clerical 
party in France do not ask for an immediate declara- 
tion of war against Italy, but they urge that by the judi- 
cious use of a vexatious, vacillating, and dubious policy 
towards Italy, the spirit of the Italians may be broken, their 
material resources wasted in prolonged preparations for 
war, and their domestic differences fomented and aggravated 
until at last France will have only to take a very little 
trouble, and the Pore will have his own again. Under these 
circumstances, as the French Ultramontanes derive almost 
their whole strength from the countenance of the French 
Government, and from the supposed necessity of the 
Government to purchase their support at any price, 
the German and Italian Governments have called on the 
French Government to speak out one way or the other, 
and to let it be known whether the disruption of Germany 
and the restoration of the Temporal Power are or 
are not part of their foreign policy. As it happens, this 
demand has been made at a time when on other grounds a 
coolness has sprung up between the Government and the 
Extreme Right, when the alliance of the Ultramontanes is 
evidently doing the Government much more harm than 
good, and when the Foreign Office is in the hands of a 
moderate and liberal man. Forced to speak out, the French 
Government has spoken as it wished to speak, although, if 
the choice had been given it, it would probably not have 
spoken so soon or so clearly. With its utterance the 

nch nation is perfectly satisfied, and sees that it has 
thus escaped a r even greater than that which 
threatened Germany or Italy. Frenchmen generally regard 
Germans with profound aversion, and Italians with a 
mixture of dislike, suspicion, and contempt, and many 
Frenchmen would therefore have probably preferred that 
when pleasing themselves, they should not be at the 
same time pleasing Germans and Italians. But their mis- 
fortune cannot be helped. France, Germany, and Italy 
each want the same thing—the pursuit by the State of its 
own aims, without the interference of the Church. To 
each of them this is the necessary preliminary of a durable 
peace, and peace is precious to all three, although France 
perhaps needs it the most. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S reply to the Deputation on the 
County Franchise confirms the expectation that the 
Government will not introduce a Bill on the subject during 
the ensuing Session. As Mr. Guapsrone said, his own 
opinions on the subject are well known; and he might 
have added that, until he was —— to extemporize an 
excuse for his conversion to the Ballot, his approval of a 
further extension of the suffrage was known neither to the 
world at large nor probably to himself. The discussion 
on Mr. Guapstone’s Reform Bill of 1866, and on Mr. 
DisrazEul’s Reform Bill of 1867, was conducted on the 
understanding that the changes then proposed to Parlia- 
ment should be final, at least for some considerable period. 
Mr. Grapstone at that time, and seven or eight years 
before, when he was a supporter of Lord Dersy, knew as 
well as he knows now that a man might have a vote or not 
have a vote because he happened to live on one or the 
other side of a borough boundary. If the distinction 
between boroughs and counties is anomalous, it has been 
embodied in the English Constitution from its first origin, 
and it has been deliberately maintained by all Parliaments 
and by all statesmen who have undertaken from time to 
time to modify the representative system. There is some- 
thing absurd in the sudden discovery that inequalities of 
this kind are intolerably mischievous. Even in Mr. Giap- 
STONE’S ingenious and paradoxical explanation of his reasons 
for conforming to the popular doctrine of secret voting, he 
dwelt not on the propriety of establishing a uniform fran- 
chise, but on the alleged impossibility of maintaining the 
restrictions which were left after so many had been re- 
moved. His speech was in favour, not of household suffrage 
for counties, but of universal suffrage in all constituencies ; 
and, when he and the Deputation were exchanging civilities 
on Wednesday last, both ies assumed a conventional 
and transparent disguise of their real objects. The spokes- 
men of the Deputation, naturally less discreet than the 
Minister, incurred his delicate censure by blurting out 


the demands of those whom they professed to represent. 
The Secretary of the Deputation thoughtlessly confessed 
that his coustituents for the time had passed reso- 
lutions in favour of adult suffrage, which is equivalent 
to universal suffrage, except that it excludes children 
and probably women. Mr. Grapstone, after gravely in- 
quiring whether he meant household or adult suffrage, dis- 
covered that in a document submitted for his inspection 
there was nothing about the larger claim. He had indeed 
himself vindicated universal suffrage, and he knew that 
the Deputation had not the smallest intention of being 
satisfied with the proposed change in the county franchise; 
but for the immediate occasion both parties affected perfect 
innocence of all ulterior designs. Mr. GiapsTone also 
hinted to his less experienced interlocutors that they were 
hasty in mixing up with their demand for household 
suffrage supposed grievances which are not likely to attract 
universal sympathy. One speaker complained that when 
labourers were tried, they found gentlemen on the bench of 
justices, and unsympathetic farmers or tradesmen in the 
jury box. It is true that the same hardship is felt in 
boroughs as in counties; but possibly the extension of 
democratic power might tend to abolish all qualification 
for the functions either of magistrate or juror. Mr. Giap- 
STONE knew better than the members of the Deputation that 
such a result might not command universal approval ; and 
he therefore took refuge in official incapacity or unwilling- 
ness to discuss incidentally the grave question of the ad- 
ministration of justice. The country is not yet prepared, 
in deference to any Deputation, for the transfer of a dozen 
representatives of the Palace Yard mob into the jury-box 
of the Queen’s Bench. In that neighbourhood the wisdom 
and the justice of universal suffrage are clearly illustrated, 
in anticipation of any future Reform Bill. Mr. Treveryan 
will do well to imitate the prudent reticence of his leader 
when he next feels tempted to specify his Permissive Bill 
as one of the blessings which are to follow the entranchise- 
ment of the agricultural labourer. 


Mr. Gtapstoye’s reply to the Deputation would have 
deviated widely from his usual style of thought and speech 
if it had not contained something odd and characteristic of 
the speaker. His audience must have been surprised by 
his simple-minded inquiry whether their demand was pre- 
ferred for party purposes, and by the suggestion that farm- 
labourers might, after all, perhaps vote for Conservative 
members. With equal hope of receiving trustworthy in- 
formation Mr. Lowe might ask a deputation of publicans 
whether they wished to encourage habits of drinking, or a 
Permissive Bill Alliance whether they desired to interfere 
with the freedom of the subject. Mr. Guapstone was of 
course perfectly satisfied with the assurance that the Trade 
Unions were wholly unconnected with any party or organi- 
zation. Ir one sense the statement is literally true, fur 
the Deputation cares as little for moderate Liberals as for 
Conservatives, and hopes, when its objects are attained, to 
control legislation in the exclusive interest of the working 
class. Universal suffrage and equal electoral districts 
would rapidly obliterate all former distinctions of party. 
To do the members of the Deputation justice, they were 
sufficiently candid, except in their adoption of the intima- 
tions which were contained in Mr. Giapstone’s suggestive 
questions. It is not their fault if any gullible politician 
believes that they expect their clients to give Conservative 
votes. Mr. ArcH, who conveyed to Mr. Guapsrong the 
assurance that the county franchise was not desired for 
party purposes, has repeatedly used menacing language in 
speaking of the owners of land. It is not easy to under- 
stand the relevance of Mr. Grapsrone’s truism that the 
late rise in the wages of labour was not an unmixed dis- 
advantage. When the rhetorician long ago delivered a 
panegyric of Hercutzs, it was asked who had said any- 
thing against the demigod? It is possible that employers 
may grudge the rise of wages, though they complain more 
commonly of the diminished efficiency of workmen; but 
no public speaker would be foolish enough to express in 
public his regret for the prosperity of the most numerous 
class of the community. ‘The rise in wages has been 
attained without the aid of a household county franchise ; 
and whatever may be the ultimate result of democratic 
changes, they will assuredly not increase the demand for 
labour nor diminish the supply; yet if Mr. Giavsrone’s 
reference to wages had any connexion with the subject 
under discussion, it must have implied a relation of cause 
and effect between political power and high wages. 

Having retired from the presence of the Mi:i:i:v the 
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members of the Deputation arrived at the conclusion that 
they ought to be disappointed with the result of the inter- 
view. Mr. Giapstove had not promised to bring forward 
a Reform Bill in the next Session, and he had even re- 
marked that the country was not fully prepared for the 
change. It was accordingly resolved that the agitation 
should be actively prosecuted, and there can be no doubt 
that the members of the Deputation and their political allies 
will redeem their pledge by innumerable meetings and 
speeches. Many of them are perhaps honestly convinced 
that when they have pointed out an inequality they have de- 
monstrated an injustice, nor can it be expected that they 
should appreciate the arguments against uniformity of 
suffrage. Those who hold that the numerical majority 
ought to be supreme are fully justified in drawing the in- 
ference that all men should enjoy an equal share of electoral 
power. The irregularities and apparent anomalies which 
still prevail provide the one possible security for the partial 
representation of minorities, of classes, and of opinions. 
Ingenious projectors who with the best motives successively 
busy themselves in devising checks and safeguards against 
the tyranny of the multitude shut their eyes to the more 
effective, though partial, attainment of tkeir objects under 
the Constitution which democratic agitators desire to 
abolish. 

The fatal objection to farfetched devices for the protection 
of minorities is that they would be summarily swept away 
as soon as it was found that they effected their purpose. 
Mr. Bricut’s fierce intolerance of opposition has never been 
more strongly expressed than in his unqualified denuncia- 
tion of the plans for representing minorities which com- 
manded the approval of Mr. Mitt. In this instance that 
zealous party politician represents more accurately than the 
theorist the inevitable tendencies of democracy. The con- 
flicting interests and even the dissimilar prejudices of 
counties, of boroughs of moderate size,.and of large towns, 
prevent or diminish the oppression of any class or political 
If Mr. and Mr. have their way, 

ndon alone will return a seventh of the representatives 
of England; and perhaps out of sixty members, not one 
may be supported by the tradesmen, the capitalists, or the 
upper and middle classes of the metropolis. There are 
those who believe that such a result would be more anoma- 
lous and more injurious than the exclusion of a collier from 
the franchise because he moves from the borough of 
Morpeth into the county of Durham. Mr. Guapstone’s 
inquiry whether household suffrage is a party question 
seems uninteresting in comparison with its bearing on the 
representation of various classes and interests. 


THE DUKE OF BROGLIE AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


re the present, foreign affairs—under which head 
may be included the suspension of the Univers—have 
more interest for Frenchmen than the enumeration of the 
varying majorities by which the Mayors’ Nomination Bill 
has been carried through the Assembly. In the later 
stages of the discussion the Liberals had nothing more 
promising to labour for than the restoration of the Bill to 
the form in which it had originally been introduced by the 
Government. M. BERENGER proposed that the permission 
to choose Mayors who are not already members of the 
Municipal Council should be confined to cases in which a 
Mayor has resigned or been dismissed, and that, in the first 
instance, the appointment should be made from the Council. 
The Duke of Broce is not the man to refuse power when 
it is offered ; and though in the Bill as first framed by him 
he had asked for nothing more than M. Bérencer was 
willing to concede to him, it was not to be expected that he 
should content himself with so small a grant after the Com- 
mittee had shown themselves more liberal. The choice of the 
Minister of the Inrerior is not to be fettered by any local 
considerations. He may pick out 37,000 Government 
clerks who have never gone beyond Paris, and sow them 
broadcast over the rural communes. It may be doubted 
whether the Government have quite taken in the amount 
of unpopularity which they will bring on themselves by this 
law. As a matter of fact, the Mayors will probably be 
appointed from well-affected persons in the district. A 
vast number of applications have already, it is said, been 
sent in, and the fect will be directed to choose the 
candidate whose practice seems most likely to square with 
his professions. In dealing with so large a body of patronage, 
all experience shows that the dispensers of it make more 


enemies than friends. Each appointment can be given to: 
only one man, while there is no limit to the number of 
men to whom it can be denied. In every village there will 
in future be some disappointed petitioner who thinks that 
he has been ill-used, and lays the blame on the Government. 
The number of appointments is so great that no one can 
feel himself too insignificant to have a chance of getting. 
one; and the area of future dissatisfaction may be calculated 
from the area of present expectation. Again, among so: 
large a number of officers there will certainly be some wh» 
will do their work ill, and the discredit of any failures will 
in future fall on the Government. A Municipal Council 
which found its affairs mismanaged by its own elected 
chief had no one to thank but itself; but a Mu- 
nicipal Council which finds its affairs mismanaged by 
a chief sent down by the Government will lay all 
the blame on the Minister of the Interior. It will 
be as though, in addition to any unpopularity which 
Mr. Lowe may earn by his administration of the Home 
Office, he were held responsible for the blunders committed. 
by all the overseers in the country. The burden would 
have been lighter if the Mayors had been necessarily mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council, since the electors might have 
been blamed for giving the Government such worthless 
material to work with. But the Duke of Brocur has 
rejected this loophole, and has insisted on taking the credit 
or discredit wholly on himself. No restriction is placed : 
on his choice, and consequently no excuse will be made for 
him if he chooses ill. That in a large number of cases he 
will choose ill is inevitable. No insight into character can 
keep a Minister straight in nominating to 37,000 places. 


At Versailles less interest perhaps has been felt in the- 
en of the Bill than in the question whether the Duke 

ECAZEs did or did not vote ina particular division. M. Frray 
had proposed that in communes having less than five thou- 
sand inhabitants the Mayors should necessarily be chosen 
from among the Municipal Councillors, and on this motion 
the Ministerial majority dwindled down to four. It was- 
believed at first that the Minister for Forgign Arrairs had 
absented himself, and upon this were based many ingenious. 
speculations as to the relations existing between him and 
the Prime Minister. These were at length set at rest by 
an announcement that the Duke Decazes had voted with 
his colleagues. They are pretty certain, however, to re- 
appear whenever there is again an excuse for them. If the 
Duke Decazes is not more liberal than the Duke of 
Broeiig, he has had the good or ill fortune to impress his 
countrymen with the belief that he is so. The Duke 
of Brocuiz’s theory of a Conservative policy rests on an 
alliance between all sections of the Right. The Duke- 
Decazes’s theory of Conservative policy is supposed to rest 
on an alliance between the Centres. there is any founda-. 
tion for this distinction, the Duke Decazeés can afford to- 
wait until time has demonstrated the vanity of the Duke 
of Broc.iz’s hopes. An alliance between all sections of the 
Right, taking the Right to include the Right Centre, is, 
except for the moment, an impossibility. The allies differ 
among themselves upon every point upon which agreement 
is important. It is not only that they are not in accord 
upon the question what shall be the ultimate form of 
government in France. A difference upon this point might. 
possibly be healed in the future, and could certainly be 
postponed for the present. But they are at issue upon the 
character and duration of the Government at present in. 
power. The Legitimist organ, the Union, has lately 
defined what it understands the law of the 20th of 
November to do, and it turns out that this definition makes 
that law leave matters in the exact position in which it found 
them. The law, says the Union, confides the executive 
power to Marshal MacManon for seven years, subject to 
any modification that may be introduced by the constitu- 
tional laws. The Marshal, therefore, is President of the- 
Republic for seven years; but the Constitutional laws may 
upset everything, and turn the Republic into a Monarchy, 
in which case Marshal MacManon will be mulcted of what 
shall then remain of his term of office. It is not forbidden 
to the Right to hope that the constitutional laws may have- 
this effect, or to labour to ensure that they shall have it. 
Until they have succeeded in this attempt, they are pre- 
pared to respect Marshal MacManon’s authority; but, as 
soon as they have succeeded in it, they will hold themselves 
free to send the Marshal about his business. The Right 
Centre very fairly answer that, if the law of the zoth 
of November does no more than this, there was no need 
to pass it. Ever since the 24th of May, the Marshal 
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has been President of the Republic until the Assembly 
shall otherwise decree. As the Right read the law, he is 
nothing more than this now, and, if so, what was the 
meaning of fixing seven years as the duration of his powers ? 
The more reasonable theory is that the mention of the con- 
stitutional laws refers only to the conditions under which 
his powers are to be exercised. At present he is President 
with one Chamber elected by universal suffrage and with 
a Ministry responsible to that Chamber. Under the new 
constitutional laws he may be President with two Chambers, 
or with one Chamber elected by a restricted suffrage, or 
with a Ministry responsible to himself. But under whatever 
conditions the powers may be exercised, they will continue 
to be exercised by the Marshal until the seven years are 
over. It is inconceivable that two parties holding such oppo- 
site opinions as to the duration of the authority under 


which they live, and as to the lawfulness of labouring | 


to overthrow it, should long continue to pull together. 


If once they part company, it seems impossible that the 
Duke of Broaiie should remain in power unless he is pre- 
pared to dispense with the form of Parliamentary support. 
The desertion of the Right can only be rendered harmless 
by the adhesion of the Left Centre, and the adhesion of the 
Left Centre must be purchased by concessions which the 
Duke of Brocuir thinks fatal to the cause of moral order. 
The Left Centre are moderate enough in their idea of 
liberty, but the Duke of Brociie’s reading of the term is 
too restricted even for the most Conservative members of 
the party. In this respect, it is thought, the Duke Decazes 
would be more manageable, and if he were at the head of 
affairs, there might be no longer anything to prevent the 
bulk of the Left Centre from giving a hearty support to the 
Government. The real weakness of such a coalition would 
not lie on the side of the Left Centre. Provided 
that they obtain the guarantees they require, they would 
probably be as well satisfied with Marshal Mac Manon’s 
Government as with any Government which France is 
likely for the present to have. The doubt is, whether the 
Duke Decazes would be able to carry with him the Right 
Centre. It is not at allan easy thing todetermine what 
the politics of this section really are. If they are willing 
to accept a Conservative Republic, there is no great dif- 
ference between them and the Left Centre. But if they 
still cherish a sneaking kindness for Constitutional Mon- 
archy, it is sure to show itself, and nothing could be 
so fatal to the Left Centre as an alliance with a party 
reported to have Orleanist leanings. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that among the sacrifices which the Left Centre 
would have to demand from the Duke Decazes would 
have to be included the sacrifice of his party. It remains 
to be seen whether the Duke will show himself so good 
a general as to be worth bidding for even without his 
army. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
= intellectual pleasure of reading successive political 

articles in the Quarterly Review is not enhanced by any 
cheerfulness in their tone. The writer may perhaps have 
yielded to a temptation which often prevails with essayists, 
as with novelists, of compelling ae to share the un- 
easiness which disquiets hi More sanguine minds 
may dilate on the alleged signs of Conservative reaction. 
The Quarterly Reviewer prefers to dwell on difficulties be- 
setting the present Ministers which would be not less 
formidable to their successors. The greater part of his 
latest publication is devoted to the painful subject of Irish 
disaffection. It is true that the Home Rule agitators have 
the Fenians at their back, and that the priests will probably 
join the movement if it proves to be universally popular. It 
is natural that an unfriendly critic should taunt Mr. Giap- 
sToNe with the failure or imperfect success of his Irish 
legislation. It was unfortunate that large concessions 
should have immediately followed an abortive rebellion, and 
the Minister sometimes displayed a want of judgment in 
suggesting a relation of cause and effect between the 
Fenian conspiracy and his own measures; but it is not 
desirable to adopt the statements of ungenerous dema- 
gogues that the Church Bill and the Land Bill were extorted 
from England by fear. One of the two measures was 
eminently just; and the Liberal party conscientiously believed 
that the special cireamstances of Ireland compelled and 
justified an exceptional interference with the proprietary 
rights of landowners. The soundness of the theory that 


Home Rule is a consequence of the legislation of 1869 and 
1870 may be tested by the imaginary assumption that Par- 
liament had neither destroyed the Establishment nor 
meddled with the tenure of land. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that Mr. Burr would in that case have 
refrained from an agitation which might have been sup- 
ported by more plausible arguments than at present. Irish 
sedition has always been uniform in character, although its 
language has frequently varied. The principal change in 
its condition is that it has lost the advantage of a grievance 
which was admitted by the best of its opponents to be 
genuine. The schism between the bulk of the Liberal 
party and the Irish hierarchy can scarcely be regretted by 
Conservatives, though it involves some public disadvantage. 
As long as the Protestant Hstablishment was maintained, 


_ the Catholic priesthood could always count on a Liberal 


alliance. But for the bigotry of the English Nonconformists 
and for the timidity of the Government, a portion of the 
Church property might have been employed in such 
a manner as to neutralize or largely diminish ecclesi- 
astical disloyalty; but perhaps it was only by revolu- 
tionary methods that an intrinsically just measure could 
be accomplished. The Irish Roman Catholic prelates pro- 
bably hoped that they would ultimately escape from the 
conditions of their temporary and uncongenial alliance with 
the English Nonconformists ; but, after pretending to desire 
no benefit from the revenues of the Establishment, they 
have found that they were taken at their word. Their 
Dissenting confederates are as obstinate as themselves, and 
Churchmen, unless they are also statesmen, can scarcely be 
expected to return to the Roman Catholic hierarchy endow- 
ment for spoliation. Mr. GiapsTonE understood better than 
the majority either of his party or his opponents the 
expediency of applying to Universities, if not to Churches, 
the system of concurrent endowment which was denounced 
by popular clamour. His Bill of last year, among many 
other defects, had the fatal fault of conflicting with opposite 
prejudices. If a Catholic University had been endowed 
from the funds which are at present awaiting disposal, 
there would have been little danger from intrigues between 
Mr. Burr and Cardinal 


The Irish difficulty, though it may supply materials for 
recrimination, would affect both political parties equally if 
the extreme Liberals had not already begun to tamper with 
Home Rule. Mr. Cowen is not likely to stand alone in 
the profession of Federalism, which seems in England as in 
Spain to be casually associated with subversive opinions. 
When the Church has been disestablished, the House 
of Lords abolished, and the land wholly or partially 
confiscated, the time may perhaps have arrived for the 
dismemberment of the Empire; and Mr. Cowey, who 
professes himself a thoroughgoing adherent of Mr. Guap- 
STONE, announces his purpose of not shrinking from the 
extremest consequences of faith in numerical majorities. 
The preliminary question of the demarcation of the district 
which is to govern itself by counting heads may be left for 
further consideration. The whole of Ireland would probably 
vote for separation by a large majority, while the province 
of Ulster would be nearly equally divided; and the Pro- 
testants and the Catholics of the higher classes would be 
almost unanimous in their desire to maintain the unity of 
the Empire. If a popular vote were taken in the United 
Kingdom the Federalists would be utterly defeated. Mr. 
Cowen’s declaration may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the Irish voters are numerous in Newcastle. The 
impatient adversaries of union are kind enough to take 
an active part in English political contests; and Mr. 
Borr and other demagogues have advised them to make 
the acceptance of the doctrine of Home Rule, or separation, 
a condition of their support. The Ministers, though the 
will not inquire too curiously into the pledges whic 
have obtained a seat for a Liberal, may perhaps at 
the general election find that they have lost more than 
they have gained by the revolutionary language of a 
section of their party. It is true that Whigs or moderate 
Liberals are afraid of repudiating the doctrines of Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Cuamperiatn, and Mr. Trevetyan. Without 
openly renouncing their party connexions, they cannot 
expect the votes of Conservative electors; and in every 
constituency there is an ultra-Radical element which cannot 
safely be disregarded or offended. The embarrassment of 
members of Parliament and candidates will not extend to 
the electors. The Béllot, which has falsified many antici- 
pations, tends to emancipate timid voters from party 


| associations; and the repeated defeats of Ministerial candi- 
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dates may probably be attributed to the alarm which is 
caused by the alliance of the Ministers with the professed 
advocates of revolution. At the general election it can 
scarcely be expected that any county constituency will pro- 
mote its own disfranchisement by voting for a Government 
whick proposes to transfer the exclusive representation 
of the land to the farm-labourers. The threatened re- 
distribution of seats would produce a similar result in the 
great majority of boroughs. In addition to the motives 
which are likely to operate collectively on constituent 
bodies, many classes of voters are becoming more and more 
dissatisfied with the actual or probable policy of the 
Government. When Mr. Sraysreip wantonly attacks the 
House of Lords and announces that the Liberal party needs 
change for its own sake; when Mr. Goscuen suddenly 
threatens all holders of corporate landed property with 
compulsory liquidation ; and when Mr. GiapsTone extempo- 
rizes an approval of universal suffrage, those who have any- 
thing to lose naturally doubt whether the Government may 
not at any moment adopt the principles of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
which indeed are scarcely distinguishable from the opinions 
of Mr. Bricur. 

The reaction against democratic Liberalism is not in a 
party sense Conservative. In the days of Lord MELBourNE 
every Liberal who felt inclined to change his political colour 
was as strongly attracted to the leader of the Opposition as 
he might perhaps be repelled from the chiefs of his own 
party. According to universal and well-founded belief, Sir 
Rosert Peet, whatever might be his political shortcomings, 
was the ablest man of business in the country. No similar 
confidence is reposed in the brilliant tactician who will be 
raised, if at all, to power, not by his own merits, but by the 
blunders of the present Ministers. As Mr. Grant Durr 
said the other day, the Opposition is singularly deficient in 
competent candidates for high office in the House of 
Commons. Sir Srarrorp Norracore would be a respect- 
able Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Harpy has 
administered the Home Office with credit; Lord Dersy, 
and, if he would accept office, Lord Satispury, would add 
strength to the Government ; but by general consent Mr. 
DisRakE.i is regarded as the representative of the Opposi- 
tion ; and his accession to power would not reassure timid 
politicians. Mr. Giapstone may perhaps be thought more 
dangerous than his rival; but in administrative knowledge 
and in financial skill he is greatly superior to Mr. Disrarut. 
It is not too much to say that a prudent, able, and trust- 
worthy statesman in the House of Commons, as brilliant as 
either of the two rival leaders, and as judicious as Pre, 
might secure to either party at the present moment 
the support of a vast majority of the constituencies 
as they existed before the last Reform Bill. There 
remains the uncertainty as to the power and dis- 
position of the new voters, who had no time or oppor- 
tunity to organize their forces at the last general election. 
The issues in which they will take the strongest interest 
are scarcely those which are selected by the Quarterly 
Reviewer. The exclusion of religious instruction from schools 
principally interests the Dissenters, who are stronger 
among the small tradesmen than in the working classes. 
The democratic agitators will more probably concentrate 
their efforts on the extension of household suffrage and the 
redistribution of seats; and, if Mr. Guapstone declines 
to gratify their wishes in the present Parliament, 
they are assured of his future support. It is, after all, 
on an accident or casual oversight that the result of 
the election may probably depend. At a time when the 
whole Cabinet firmly believed in the doctrine of perpetual 
motion which is now propounded by Mr. Sransrexp, 
it seemed good to Mr. Bruce to publish the absurdest of all 
possible Beer Bills, as carelessly as if he had attacked 
a body of helpless curates instead of an irritable swarm of 
licensed victuallers. It was quite unnecessary to attempt 
the confiscation of licences or of public-houses ; but Mr. 
GoscHEN on the same day assailed the less formidable body 
of landowners, and Mr. Bruce could not be less active than 
his colleague. From that time the fortunes of the Ministry 
have steadily declined, and perhaps Mr. Giapstone and 
his colleagues, after destroying the Irish Church, will perish 
because they have frightened the publicans. 


THE SHEFFIELD CONGRESS. 
has been justly remarked that English Unions are 
more practical and less political in their agitation than 
Continental Clubs and Associations; but they are not less 


exclusively devoted to the promotion of their own special 
objects. The resolutions of ‘the late meetig of delegates 
from Trade Unions at Sheffield may be compendiously 
expressed in the proposition that the real or supposed in- 
terests of male adults living by manual labour ought to be 
the exclusive object of legislation. There were naturally 
some differences of opinion as to-the best mode of effecting 
the common object; but the subordination of the rights and 
interests of other classes to the advantage of workmen was 
unanimously approved. After a wordy and irrelevant 
preamble about the necessity of dealing with struggles be- 
tween capital and labour on statesmanlike principles, and 
about a law of taxation “that shall secure to all classes the 
“ perfect law of liberty in their industrial operations,” the 
delegates resolved without a dissenting voice that the Im- 
perial revenues ought to be raised by direct levy on the 
annual value of realized property. As the managers of 
Trade Unions never conceal their opinion that their con- 
stituents ought to possess predominant political power, 


their demand for entire and perpetual immunity from all 
_ contribution to public burdens involves a reversal of the old- 


fashioned doctrine that taxation and representation ought 
to go together. Skilled workmen, in defiance of law, already 
enjoy exemption from the direct taxes which are imposed 
on incomes not larger than their own; but the inequality 
might at the cost of the wealthier classes be removed by an 
alteration of the limit at which liability to the Income-tax 
now commences. If the unanimous resolution of the 
Trades Congress were adopted by Parliament, every small 
annuitant would pay an additional tax for the relief of 
workmen who are at present compelled to pay artificial 
prices for their beer, their gin, and their tobacco. A penny 
saved would on the newfangled system no longer be equal 
toa penny got. For the moment the meeting forgot the 
theory to which all its leaders, and probably all its members, 
are pledged, that the land of the country ought to be 
divided into little freeholds. Mr. Arcn’s clients would, as 
the future holders of realized property, be required to pay 
towards Imperial taxation a part of the contribution which 
is now exacted from the artisans. The jealousy and hatred 
which demagogues cultivate against capitalists was also for 
the moment suspended. If the fiscal doctrines of the 
Congress prevail, the tyrannical employer will share with 
his virtuous workmen entire exemption from taxation on 
the profits of his business. It is true that oversights of 
this kind would be readily corrected in a Trade Union 
Parliament; but the undisguised selfishness of the proposal 
is typical and instructive. 


While the transfer of burdens from themselves to their 
neighbours was approved by the delegates without discus- 
sion, a resolution against overtime, which suits some classes 
of workmen while it is obnoxious to others, was only adopted 
after debate. The several supporters of schemes for re- 
ducing the hours of labour are perfectly consistent in 
objecting to overtime; but in many cases the agitation for 
reduced hours has really been undertaken rather for the 
purpose of raising wages than through a desire of addi- 
tional leisure. Some workmen prefer long hours to short ; 
but if the day’s work is conventionally limited to nine 
hours, they claim a higher rate of payment for any excess, 
and experience shows that employers are often willing to 
submit to these demands. One of the speakers asserted 
that, although during the nine-hours’ movement there had 
been a demand for a diminution of overtime, the practice 
had not since decreased in the smallest degree. The mover 
of the resolution stated that at Manchester “some of 
“the employers worked their men night and day, while 
“a large number of other men were walking the streets out 
“of work.” If the question had been whether the employers 
or the workmen ought to have been preferred, the Con- 
gress would not have hesitated to decide in favour of labour 
against capital; but the men who work overtime 
work of their own accord; and they may be disposed to 
resent and to resist a demand that they shall sacrifice a 
portion of their earnings for the benefit of the surplus 
labourers who may be walking the streets without work. It 
appears by the admission of the opponents of overtime that 
their efforts have hitherto always ended in disaster; and it 
may be conjectured that the decision of the majority at 
Sheffield will be equally ineffective. The opponents of the 
system only ventured to propose that overtime should be 
confined to cases of real necessity, and that such payment 
for it should be demanded as would be a recompense for 
extra hours. In other words, overtime is to be allowed 
because it cannot be prevented ; and those who work beyond 
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the regular hours will continue to obtain the best price for | decided opinion; but he reiterated again and again the 


their additional labour. 


A resolution against piecework | statement that either in Canada or in the United States the 


was defeated, amongst other reasons, because it appears that | labourer would not be annoyed by the offensive presence of 


at Sheffield piecework is universal. 
moment assumed that the interests either of employers or 
of the general community of customers were entitled to 


consideration, it would be obvious that piecework ought as | no other effect. 


far as possible to be encouraged. Mr. Brassey has shown 
that the proportional as well as the actual amount of work 
done has declined in consequence of the reduction of the 
hours of labour, and in his judgment the only security 
against the further progress of inefficiency must be found 
in payment depending on results. It fortunately happens 
that the view taken of their own interest by some classes of 
workmen is not uniformly antagonistic to the general 
welfare. 

The incidental controversy with Mr. Fawcetr on the 
limitation of the hours of labour of women was not credit- 
able to the generosity of the delegates, and they will scarcely 
have been satisfied by Mr. Fawcert’s plain and manly ex- 
planation. He was accused of opposing provisions for the 
protection of children which he had approved without 
qualitication, and it is unlucky that Mr. MunpDELLa, on whose 
Bill the discussion arose, should not have taken occasion to 
correct the misapprehension of the Congress. It is not 
surprising that artisans should object to the competition of 
women, as American workmen resent the intrusion of 
Chinese cheap labour. Some of them probably persuade 
themselves that, by imposing a restriction on the hours 
of female labour, they are serving the best interests 
of women; but Mr. Fawcerr not unreasonably con- 
tends that those who are most immediately con- 
cerned in the question should be allowed to decide for 
themselves. A limitation of the hours of labour compul- 
sorily applied to women would exclude them altogether from 
some profitable kinds of employment; and, whatever may 
be the motives of the workmen who demand this restric- 
tion, it is obvious that they might be largely benefited by 
the suppression of cheap competition. As in other ques- 
tions of the same kind, it would be useless to raise the 
question whether consumers have not the right to obtain 
commodities on the cheapest terms. The Trade Unions 
and the philanthropists have practically established the 
principle that hats are made for the benefit not of wearers 
but of hatters, and that houses are built for the purpose of 
providing wages to masons and carpenters. The employment 
of women in certain handicrafts facilitates and cheapens pro- 
duction, but it tends to diminish the demand for the labour 
of men; yet perhaps Mr. Fawcert is justified in suggesting 
that women also have some claim to be so far considered 
in legislation as to be let alone. The Congress of course 
resolved that workmen should have a voice in the limita- 
tion of the number of apprentices. It would be intoler- 
able that the interests of the male adult artisan should in 
any case be sacrificed for the benefit either of the employer 
or of the father of a family who may wish to provide for 
his children. If this and similar restrictions make any 
kind of product dearer, so much the worse for the con- 
sumer, who may perhaps, in accordance with the perfect 
law of liberty, be exclusively taxed in relief of the supreme 
working class for the value of realized property. 

Another eminent person was more fortunate than Mr. 
Fawcett in obtaining the unqualified approval of the 
assembled delegates. Mr. Gotpwin Smira had little to 
say on the special objects of the Congress ; but the delegates 
gladly relieved their attention to the details of business 
by listening to eloquent denunciations of the Established 
Church, the aristocracy, and the social system of England. 
Mr. Gotpwin Smira may boast that none of his numerous 
antipathies have been in the smallest degree mitigated by 
an absence of several years from the country which con- 
tains the objects of his abhorrence. At Sheffield he ex- 
pressed in equally bitter language his detestation of the 
social system of England and of the Established Church ; 
but it may be collected from a later speech at Manchester 
that for the moment the Church is his favourite object of 
aversion. It is scarcely worthy of Mr. Gotpwiy Smitn’s 
intellectual power to indulge in the monstrous exaggeration 
that the Church “is now changing the national religion 
“from Protestant to Roman Catholic.” In his speech 
at Sheffield Mr. Gorpwix Smita had nothing to tell 
the artisans about emigration to Canada, except that in his 

inion they would for the most part gain little by the 
change. Even on the economical expediency of emigra- 
tion by the agricultural labourer he declined to express a 


If it could be for a} squire or parson, or social superior. 


It was perhaps not 
Mr. Gotpwin Smirn’s object to excite animosity between 
different classes in England; but his speech could have 
The extreme bitterness of his own 
feelings is certainly not to be explained by personal 
causes; for an accomplished and refined scholar of 
great and acknowledged ability must always have had the 
opportunity of choosing his own society, and of forming 
unbiassed opinions on social and political questions. The 
result has been an impatient disgust with English institu. 
tions, against which it would be useless to argue or to 
protest. It is difficult to understand what good purpose 
can be served by appealing to prejudices which artisans 
are sufficiently willing to cultivate. Mr. Gotpwin Surra has 
not found that social equality invariably promotes just and 
benevolent feelings. He prefers Canada to the States asa 
place of residence, because he has found that the Americans 
hate England as bitterly as Trade Unionists ought to hate 
squires, farmers, and every branch of the aristocracy ; and he 
is one of those who “still love the old country, and cannot 
“bear to be among people who are always breathing 
“hatred of it.” Englishmen even of the unprivileged 
and odious upper classes are not in the habit of cherish- 
ing, even on provocation, national hatreds. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Gorpwiy Swirn’s statement is more 
accurate than the ordinary cant about American brethren ; 
and perhaps it may be suggested that faultless institu- 
tions produce but an anomalous result in causeless spite 
and malignity. 


COMPULSION AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Stee Manchester Conservatives may claim the credit 

of having discovered a new application of “ Rule 
“ Britannia.” The slavery to which Britons so often declare 
that they will never submit must in future be taken to in- 
clude attendance at school. The charter of the land, as origi- 
nally rendered ry the guardian angels on duty, secures 
every free-born Englishman against being taught to read 
and write against his will. It is a curious speculation how 
far the more influential members of the party will see 
cause to adopt the reading of the melody which encouraged 
the rank and file to shout down Mr. Dixon on Wednesday. 
Weare unwilling to believe that the genuine zeal for elemen- 
tary education which once existed among Conservatives can 
have been so overlaid by Denominational partisanship 
as to lead them to resist the application of compulsion for 
its own sake. It must be admitted, however, that Mr. 
Dixon is partly to blame for the dislike which the Bill he is 
to introduce next Session encounters in many quarters. 
Universal compulsion and universal School Boards have 
been associated on former occasions with the repeal of the 
25th Clause and with the establishment of free schools. 
Whatever else may be doubtful in the educational future of 
the country, it is abundantly clear that a proposal to make 
an indigent parent send his child to a school he dislikes 
instead of to one he likes, because the latter is invested 
with a specific religious character, has not the remotest 
chance of being adopted by the present Parliament or by 
any Parliament which is hkely to succeed the present. It 
is hardly less certain that, in the present disposition of the 
ratepayers, free schools are regarded by the majority of 
the constituencies as a mere costly crotchet. Politicians 
who have chosen to mix up these fancies with suggestions 
of practical moment must not wonder if a careless public 
is slow to disconnect the two. 


Mr. Dixon’s speech on Wednesday was moderate and 
reasonable, partly perhaps because he was_ obliged, 
from the difficulty of getting a hearing, to omit the 
greater part of what he meant to say. Whether his 
Bill will display the same qualities is not certain. If 
the Daily News is in the counsels of its authors, it 
will embody a provision which will entirely destroy 
any chance of success which it might otherwise have. The 
Daily News confesses with praiseworthy candour that it 
puts the Denominational question very far above the 
educational question. To get every child in the country 
to school is not in its opinion an object worth attaining, if 
the schools into which the children are to be got continue 
Denominational. In fact, it classes compulsion standin 
by itself among the schemes which have been called forth 
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by a fanatical dislike of School Boards. “To talk,” it 
said on Tuesday, “about applying universal com- 
“pulsion without providing School Boards, and giving 
“each Board an unsectarian school, is to waste breath. 
“It is better to do nothing on this question than to do 
“ill.” If we are to wait for universal compulsion 
until an unsectarian school is set up in every parish 
at the expense of the ratepayers, without regard to 
the question whether there are any children to go to it, we 
shall wait a long time. In point of financial unpopularity 
such a proposal would be worse than the repeal of the 25th 
Clause. The latter change would only involve the pro- 
vision of unnecessary schools in places where there were 
indigent children to be sent to them. The former would 
involve the provision of unnecessary schools, even in 
parishes where every parent was willing to send his chil- 
dren to the existing school and able to pay the fees on 
their behalf. It is easy to forecast the prospects of universal 
compulsion under such a law as this supposing that by 
some miracle such a law could be passed. Take the 
case of a parish in which there is accommodation 
in a voluntary school for every child within the ages to 
which the Education Act applies. The ratepayers would 
probably resent being compelled to elect a School Board ; but 
if, in addition to this, the School Board when elected was 
peremptorily ordered to build a school for which there was 
no demand whatever, or to submit to have it built by the 
Education Department at the expense of the parish, the 
command would be met by a flat refusal which would be 
justified and reproduced over half the country. It would be 
much more straightforward if those who advocate this 
measure would acknowledge that they are Mgr by 
higher considerations to abandon the cause of elemen- 
tary education. A man who says, I am a Dissenter, 
or a Secularist, before everything, and unless I can 
have elementary education cast in the precise mould 
I wish, I had rather there should be no elementary 
education at all, is perfectly consistent. His line is in effect 
identical with that of the extreme Denominationalist. The 
one refuses elementary education altogether if it is asso- 
ciated with religious instruction ; the other refuses ele- 
mentary education altogether unless it is associated with 
religious instruction. But the man who says, I want 
elementary education above everything, and then refuses to 
accept it except upon impossible conditions, is not con- 
sistent. It is open to him to say that it is better to have 
children left in total ignorance than educated in schools 
where the schoolmaste®? is not forbidden to teach religion ; 
but in that case, if there is any meaning in words, he 
ought to cease to proclaim his zeal for education or to call 
the organization by which he tries to carry out his theory 
an Education League. 

For anything that appears to the contrary in his own 
speech, Mr. Dixon stops a long way short of this imprac- 
ticable extreme. But even in the combination of universal 
School Boards with universal compulsion there are serious 
dangers to be apprehended. It is important to remember 
that, as the law at present stands, every district that wishes 
for a School Board can have one. In any borough the Town 
Council may apply for a School Board; in any parish 
not comprised within a borough a majority of the 
ratepayers can apply for one, and in this case the 
voting is by ballot. When the Daily News in the article 
already quoted speaks of the Education Act as only allow- 
ing a School Board to be brought in to supply deficiencies 
where the supporters of the old schools have failed to do 
so, it either misunderstands or misrepresents the statute 
with which it finds fault. It is not true that the Education 
Act only allows a School Board to be brought in to supply 
deficiencies. It compels a School Board to be brought in 
to supply deficiencies, but it allows a School Board to be 
brought in wherever the ratepayers wish for one. If there- 
fore School Boards were to be made universal as the 
instrument by which to apply compulsion, we should 
be ‘entrusting a most delicate operation to bodies to the 
creation of which the ratepayers have already shown them- 
selves hostile. We may be sure that if the Education 
League had thought it possible to induce the ratepayers 
throughout the country to apply for School Boards where 
they were not obliged to do so, they would not have allowed 
this clause in the Act to remain so inoperative as it has 
remained in rural districts. By whomsoever a law enforcing 
attendance at school is applied, it must excite considerable 
—, in the first instance ; but if it is applied by a 

ool Board elected by the ratepayers against their will, 


| their powers of attention. Then there are graphic descriptions of 


and representing, therefore, not only their prejudices, but 
their irritation, this opposition will have every possible: 
opportunity of making itself effective. The surgeon’s knife 
will be put into the hands of an unwilling patient, and he 
will be told to operate upon himself. No doubt some 
machinery will be provided by which the knife will be 
taken from him if he obstinately refuses to make use of it. 
But a process of this kind must involve considerable delay, 
and may end by making compulsion so unpopular that it 
will be allowed to become a dead letter. This is what is to 
be feared from Mr. Drxon’s Bill. The cause of universal 
compulsion has no more dangerous foes than some of those 
who are loudest in professing themselves its friends. 


REPORTERS AND WEDDINGS. 


f tiypin is a form of misery with which most of us have to 
make acquaintance at least once in our lives. Mankind has 
agreed to surround the marriage ceremony with observances of a 
distressing, not to ~ | ridiculous, nature. It is generally assumed, 
we need not ask with what accuracy, that a marriage is in itself a 
cause for congratulation to the persons most immediately inte- 
rested; and therefore it is inferred that they should suffer cheerfully 
the small deduction from their satisfaction which is involved in 
making themselves a show to their acquaintances and to the public 
generally. As the world becomes more civilized there is a 
tendency to diminish the quantity of ceremonial observed; the’ 
couple are allowed to seek refuge in flight, instead of being ex- 
posed to the coarse conviviality customary in former times; 
speech-making is rapidly dropping out of fashion ; and it may be 
hoped that in time two human beings, performing the most 
solemn act of their lives, will be allowed to get through the busi-- 
ness quietly and seriously, without being exposed to the impertinent 
intrusions of the outside world. The world, however, is not dis- 
posed to give up its rights without a s le. It is curious to 
remark how, even in London, the general public insists upon 
associating itself with what surely ought to be a private ceremony. . 
The sight of a coachman with a white favour is sufficient to send. 
a visible thrill of sensation through the population of a whole 
street. The doors of the church are thronged with a crowd as - 
excited as though, instead of being absolute strangers, they were 
the attached tenantry of a feudal noble. Little knots of enthusiasts 
gather outside the house of the bride, and watch for hours on the 
chance of a distant vision of a wreath of orange flowers or of the 
white waistcoat of a sheepish i. The philosopher 
would be interested by a clear ysis of the state of mind of 
these unbidden guests. Are the poor ragged figures which gaze 
through the doors of the social paradise actuated by communist 
sentiments? Are they jealous of splendours which they can never 
obtain, and repining at the arrangements which limit them to beer 
in place of champagne? Or do they feel that for the moment all 
s are levelled, and rejoice in the consciousness that after all 
their social superiors are made of flesh and blood, and share the 
common passions of humanity? Or, as is perhaps more probable, 
is the ordinary emotion nothing but an unreflecting delight in the 
— of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, and visionary 
glimpses of sumptuous living? In spite of the democratic jealousy 
of which we hear so much, there is certainly a great capacity in 
ordinary human beings of taking a pleasure, which we may call 
unselfish if we approve, or flunkeyish if we disapprove, in any 
display of luxury, whether they have or have not any personal 
association with it. 
The emotion, whatever its nature, rises in ag to the eleva- 
tion of its object. Thanks to the inestimable blessings of a chea 
press, we can all put ourselves in the position of the humble crow 
at the church door. For the small sum of a ge we can become 
favoured guests in imagination. When Mr. Gladstone says a. 
few words in the privacy of his family upon such an occasion, they 
are immediately proclaimed to a listening world. A royal marriage 
necessarily invites the presence of a still larger public. A number 
of educated and intelligent gentlemen are engaged in satisfying the- 
curiosity of their countrymen as to the minutest details of the 
proceedings at St. Petersburg. They have our most sincere sym- 
pathy, or rather, they would have it if we did not know how 
thoroughly the art has been reduced to a system. They are, in fact, 
simply filling up common forms, or playing a simple variation upon 
a perfectly familiar tune. They know when to introduce a proper 
little gush of sentiment, and how to contrast it by a little timely 
facetiousness; they can fill —— spaces by dexterous allusions 
to the Crimean war or to Peter the Great, by excursions into 
Russian history, profound enough to give their readers a general 
feeling of being well-read persons, without exacting too much from 


St. Petersburg, and general remarks upon the progress of inter- 
national sympathy, and allusions to the abolition of serfdom, and 
brief summaries of the rites and dogmas of the Eastern Church. 
Whatever interstices may intervene between the glowing details of 
gorgeous ceremonials may be easily filled up by such materials, 
which in a practised hand require the least possible expenditure of 
labour to fit them for public consumption. Some happy reporters. 
will penetrate into a little further than others; some will. 
boast of a richer flow of unction, and others of a more detailed 
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acenracy ; but in one way or other each man will do his duty, as | course exercise but a most transient influence. In a month or 


Hosex Biglow observes :— 


Like Blitz in our Lyceum, 
A haulin’ ribbins from his chops, so quick you'd searcely see “em. 


Whether this branch of literary manufacture be altogether a whole- 


some one for the operatives is not an important question. To | power over the imagination of mankind. 


describe a royal marriage is at least as good an investment of 
human energy as to interview the last new lion or to report the 
endless intricacies of a monster trial, It is an honest way of 
making a living, though we may feel a 
see talents devoted to the purpose whic 
better things. 

In another sense, however, it suggests a curious field for specula- 
tion. The extreme interest with which we must presume all 
these reports to be devoured—for otherwise we could not suppose 
that intellivent editors would devote to them so large a part of 


might be 


refer to the increased influence of the press as so much power 
thrown into the scale of democracy. They assume that when 
everybody is capable of getting his opinions expressed in type, 
that vague power known as public opinion will become omnipo- 
tent, and that it will exert itself towards levelling all social and 
political ditferences. Now, whatever may be the ultimate tenden- 
cies, it is plain enough that some of its immediate tendencies are 
exceedingly difierent. That form of Republicanism, for example, of 
which Sir Charles Dilke is the most prominent advocate, does not 
seem likely to protit by the change. The theory that we ought to 
cut down the expenses of our Government to the lowest point 
consistent with etliciency does not correspond to the sentiment 
of the newspaper-reading public. It gives them the liveliest 
satisfaction to see the thing done handsomely. They might grumble 
at taxes which should bring them no return either in solid services 
or in satisfaction to their imaginations ; but it is plain that they 
consider that the mere visible splendour is worth a good deal in 
hard cash. They will pore over illustrated newspapers containing 
portraits of the happy pair, and pictures of State ceremonials and 
scenes in St. Petersburg, and trifling incidents connected in the 
remotest way with the central event. They will send out the 
ablest reporters, and be exuberantly grateful for every little scrap of 
personal gossip. They will enjoy the most flowery rhetoric that 
can be packed into leading articles. No device of word-painting 
can be unctuous enough to turn their stomachs, and no expression 
of sympathy seem to them overstrained. In former times a 

orgeous ceremonial might impress the immediate spectators, but 
it would exert a very small and indirect influence over people at a 
distance. The eflect of a cheap press is to enable hundreds of 
thousands of readers to realize the fact that they really get some- 
thing for their money. Royal splendour, which was formerly at 
a distance, can now be turned on, like gas, in every private family. 
A prince, who was a mere abstraction, now becomes a_ highly 
concrete symbol. The little anecdotes which once percolated slowly 
through various channels are diffused instantaneously through the 
whole mass of the nation. What was the gossip of a privileged 
class becomes the household talk of everybody with a penny to 
spare for a paper. 

The stern Republican may of course reply that loyalty of this 
kind is little better than flunkeyism. The stimulus applied is 
merely an adaptation of the great art of advertising. The diifer- 
ence between a courtier and a valet was never 80 pose marked 
as could have been wished; and when a whole people is enabled to 
take a place at th» -ervants’ table and to fall down in adoration 
before idols of gold lace and millinery, the tendency is to make a 
population of valets. There is undoubtedly so much force in this 
criticism that it is impossible to regard the present system with 
anything like unmixed satisfaction. The interest which the ordi- 
nary mind takes in the pettiest details of costume and manners 
mixes itself very unpleasantly with the really noble sentiment of 
loyalty. It would be invidious and impossible to distinguish accu- 
rately how much of the writing about a royal ceremonial is simply 

gar, and how much is intended to satisfy a pardonable and even 
desirable curiosity. Undoubtedly the evil spirit of snobbishness is 
not yet exorcised from the population. Even Radical newspapers 
oecasionally supply columns of fine writing about the marriages of 
people who have no merit but rank or wealth, and Town Councils 
are still capable of grovelling to the very earth before rich landlords 
who are of no particular value to mankind at large. Possibly at no 
distant day, when we are all more or less reasonable creatures, we 
may recognize the majesty of simplicity even in high places, and be 
more anxious to hear of the moral worth of our rulers than of the 
uality of their clothes and the quantity of wine consumed on 
festive occasions. But for the present we must be content to 
take the good and the evil together—as, indeed, good and evil 
have a perplexing tendency to get themselves mixed up in most 
human affairs. If monarchy were an effete institution, whatever 
tends to strengthen its hold upon the people must be so far ob- 
jectionable. But if, as most people suppose, it has still a good 
deal of vitality in the most Eifiaed ized countries, the question be- 
comes more complicated. You cannot strengthen the genuine 
sentiment without more or less encouraging the mock feeling 
which worships mere luxury for its own sake, and does not even 
demand that it shall obey the laws of good taste. The practical 
conclusion remains in any case. If royal perso generally 
knew how to take full advantage of their position, it would be 
difficult to assign any limits to the influence which os | might 
enjoy. The mere splendour of a marriage ceremonial can of 


two the last echoes of the reporter's industry will have died away, 
and the most glowing language will be left to moulder with the de- 
scriptions of the Tichborne trial. But when the avidity for catching 
the smallest details of a few balls and suppers is so strongly 


| marked, it is obvious to remark that kings have still an amazing 


A very little con- 
descension on their part goes an enormously long way, and they 
have only to show a good quality now and then to appeal by more 


| legitimate methods than a mere display of finery to the hearts of 


sing regret when we | innumerable subjects. 


| text for believing in an ideal ruler. 


However jealous peop e may be of su- 


capable of | periority in democratie ages, they are still almost unreasonably 


grateful to anybody who will give them the slightest pre- 


Loyalty, whether of the 


_ Brummagem or of the genuine kind, is by no means dead, and, 


| struments for stimulating its activity are more 
their columns—is a fact worth notice. Popular orators generally | 


whatever changes may tell in a different direction, some in- 
otent than ever. 
It would be impertinent to inquire how far they have been turned 


| to account in any given case; but it would certainly seem’as 


though a word from a genuine ruler, who appreciated his advan- 
tages, were still of more efficacy than many volumes of rhetoric 
of the Dilke order. 


THE TRADE IN FOUL LITERATURE, 

ROM time to time the police reports bear witness to the 

meritorious activity of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice in unearthing and bringing to punishment the secret vendors 
of obscene books and pictures. A whole family engaged in this 
abominable trade has lately been rooted out one by one, and for a 
while at least a stop has been put to their pestilential enterprise. 
It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the market 
for foul literature has been closed, or that it is by any means. con- 
tined to the obsewre wretches whom the Society we have named is 
chiefly engaged in prosecuting. There is a well-known story of 
Poe's in which a wily diplomatist, wishing to hide a letter, sticks it 
in a conspicuous position on his mantelpiece, where the police of 
course never think of looking for it. The purveyors of printed 
nastiness have perhaps taken a hint from this fable; at any rate 
they appear to have hitherto found safety in the impudent pub- 
licity with which they carry on their atrocious industry. The 
miserable vermin who hide in the back slums are hunted 
down, while more audacious traffickers in filth and immorality 
apparently command impunity by the very openness and boldness 
of their transactions. We have now before us a startling docu- 
ment bearing on this subject. It is a “ Catalogue of Rare and 
Curious Books, many in fine condition, with a collection relating 
to the Counties of »’ &c., which are at present on sale 
at a bookseller’s in one of the principal thoroughfares of 
London. We forbear to give the name and address; for, though 
we should have no hesitation in pillorying the man, we have 
no wish to advertise him. This Catalogue is freely cirewlated by 
post, and the copy which has reached us came from country 
parsonage. It is one of the blessings of a free country that there 
is no security against the introduction into an Englishman’s home 
of the vilest and most mischievous communications. The Post 
Office is the ready servant of infamous quack doctors, money- 
lenders, and of even worse knaves; and in ordinary households, as 
a rule, printed circulars which come by post are open to all the 
family. A catalogue of old books, appealing on the face of it 
to an innocent literary or antiquarian taste, would be icularly 
liable to be left unsuspected and unguarded on the library table for 
future perusal at some leisure moment. 


On the front page of this Catalogue we find the names of several 
collections of early woodcuts of historical and artistic interest, and 
the eye running casually over the other pages lights on Ascham’s 
“ Schoolmaster,” Bickersteth on the Prophecies, Sturt’s Book of 
Common Prayer, and similar works. A more careful examination, 
however, discloses the real character of the trade thus advertised. We 
find a highly suggestive ‘Collection of Curious Poems, relating to the 
Female Sex, Love, Marriage, &c.,” by Sedley, Rochester, Etherege, 
and others of the same school; “‘ Adventures of Signor Rozelli, 
his amorous intrigues, Xe.” ; “‘ Amorous Adventures; a curious col- 
lection of some remarkable incidents which happened to persons 
of the first quality in France”; “Life of Mrs.——, a gay 
lady” ; “ Stage-coach Intrigues with the Fair Sex”; “ Fortunate 
Country Maid; being the entertaining memoir of the Marchioness 
of L Vv ; wherein are displayed the various vile artifices 
employed by Men of Intrigue for seducing of young women,” 
with many more publications of a similar kind. For anything 
we know to the contrary, most of these books may dis- 
appoint their purchasers; but all we are concerned with is the 
prurient taste to which an appeal is made. If there were any 
doubt on this point it would be removed by the cynical frankness 
of other passages in the Catalogue. Boceaccio’s Decameron is 
offered, “ with all the suppressed passages”; Buckingham’s works, 
with “all the castrations.” Homer Burlesqued is temptingly 
described as a work “which often transgresses the bounds of 
decency,” and for writing which the author was disinherited by 
his father; another book is so full of “slanders i 
ladies” that the writer's “townswomen drove him into exile, 

ting him out of the town with stones”; and the “ Listoire de 

rince Apprius (Priapus)” is recommended by the attractive cir- 
cumstance that “ the | weg was condemned to banishment and to 
pay a heavy five.” The author of the Catalogue intimates the 
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character of his customers only too plainly when he presses 
upon them “Trials at the Old Bailey for Murders, Rob- 
beries, Rapes, and”—asif these were not enough— other 
Vile Crimes,” which perhaps some accidental sense of 
shame or touch of fear leaves nameless. In the same category 
appear “ Trial Case of Archibald Douglas and his Guardians, 
relating to the marriage of Lady Jane Douglas, her Pregnancy, 
&c., with all the singular evidence, &c.”; “Trial of Kath. Nairn 
and P. Ogilvie for Incest and Murder,” and so on. There is a 
rank odour of cantharides in “Beauty Illustrated, chiefly by an 
analysis and classification of Beauty in Women,” with “numerous 
plates of nude figures.” The gem of the Catalogue, however, 
would seem to be “Facetie Facetiarum,” containing “ De 
Osculis Jucunda Dissertatio, De Virginibus Theses Inaugurales, 
&e.,” of the attractions of which the vendor of filth gives quite a 
raptvrous account. “ This is,” he assures us, “a perfect copy of a 
most amusing book in modern Latin. The various pieces, which 
are all grossly indecent, exemplify a fuller mastery over the col- 
loquial Latin idiom than any similar production, with the sole ex- 
— of the flagitious ‘ Meursii Elegantie,’ of N. Chorier,” of 
which flagitious work, however, this expert in literary ordure 
could doubtless procure a copy if applied to. 

This Catalogue is, no doubt, a particularly shameless and dis- 
gusting illustration of this abominable traffic in the filth and 
garbage of letters; but we are sorry to say that we have lately come 
across catalogues circulated by other booksellers—some occupying 
apparently a respectable position—which are only a shade less 
gross and impudent. It is i ible to mistake the salacious 
suggestiveness of “ Curious,” “ Pacetiz,” “ Erotica,” even if no- 
thing were known of the contents of the works thus classified. The 
extent of the trade and its profitable character may be inferred 
from the number of booksellers who appear to be engaged in it, 
and the confident audacity with which they push their detestable 
wares. It is melancholy to reflect on the amount of corruption 
which is thus disclosed; but the amazing thing is the openness 
and pea J with which the traffic is carried on. It is the pecu- 
liar mischief of a bad book that, when once printed, it is scarcely 
possible to eradicate it. It is shocking to think of the accumulated 
refuse of generations which is stored up for sale in the shops 
of a number of London booksellers; but what shall be said of 
those who endeavour to give new life and currency to this 
pollution? Not long ago an enterprising purveyor of this 
class rin all the dreary nastiness of Aphra Behn, 
mere dirt, without the faintest tlavour of wit or fun. Another 
publisher offers “Rabelais, Faithfully translated,” with the 
explanatory comment, “ When it is stated that this is a ‘ faithful 
translation,’ scholars will know what is meant.” We should 
imagine that even those who are not scholars can have no diffi- 
culty in understanding that what is meant is that all the original 
ordure of the book is conscientiously preserved. This publisher 
died lately, but his successors apparently do not shrink from 
carrying on his peculiar trade. Here is an advertisement which 
we cut from last week’s Atheneum :— 

BEAUTIFULLY PrintED OLp ReEprints.—Musarum Delicie; or, the 
Muses’ Recreation, 1656; Wit Restored, 1658 ; and Wit’s Recreation, 1640. 
A new edition, 2 vols. large fep. 8vo. beautifully printed on antique laid 
paper, and bound in antique boards, 21s. A few large paper copies have 

prepared, price 358. 

The publishers intimate that the old edition of these volumes 
having become exceedingly scarce, they ‘“‘ venture to put forth the 
resent new edition in which, while nothing has been omitted, nothing 
been spared to render it more complete and elegant than any 
that has yet appeared.” The publishers certainly show a remark- 
able degree of courage in “venturing” to reprint this work and 
to offer it publicly for sale. We were not previously acquainted 
with the book, but a glance at a few pages of it taken here and 
there at random show that it contains the most abominable—we 
may almost literally say, bestial—indecencies. How any printer or 
publisher should venture openly in the face of the world to 
identify himself with such horrible nastiness we are certainly at 
a loss to conceive; yet it is made a matter of pride and boasting 
that this work, which previously had “ become so rare that it was 
only to be found in the cabinets of the curious,” has been brought 
within the reach of popular circulation, and that “nothing has 
been omitted.” All decent-minded people must lament that the 
“cabinets of the curious” were not allowed to retain a monopoly 
of this jewel. The same publishers are also anxious that the 
present generation should be enabled to revel in the feculence of Tom 
d’Urfey, and think that “‘no apology is needed for placing such a 

work more within the reach of general readers and students.” 

It is not very easy to understand the relation which the police 

ents of this country are intended to bear to the mainte- 
nance of public decency. A notorious quack was permitted for 
many years to advertise his infamous trade by means of a revolt- 
i cahihition in one of the most icuous parts of the metro- 
a. It is only a few months since this nuisance was suppressed, 
and the proceedings which at length produced this result were left 
to be carried on by a voluntary Society. This Society has also had 
to bear the burden of dealing with the abominable traffic in obscene 
prints and publications. By Lord Campbell's Act, on information 
upon oath before a magistrate, a search warrant may be obtained 
for the seizure and destruction of indecent books, prints, &c., kept for 

of sale or publication ; but as there isno Public Prosecu- 
tor, and as the police do not consider that such matters fall within 
their province, the Act would be a dead letter but for the efforts of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice. The fact would be in- 


credible if it were not stated on official authority, that on at least 
one occasion the Government, instead ofassisting this Society, has 
actually pocketed the fines resulting from the Society's prosecu- 
tions. e lower class of hawkers of obscenities have been 
severely dealt with ; but the question now is, whether similar wares 
are to be allowed to be openly sold by eres of another sort 
with perfect freedom and impunity. e are quite aware of the 
familiar argument on this subject, that old books belong to history, 
and are valuable illustrations of the manners of the age in which 
they were published; and also that if a general attack were 
to be made on obscene literature, it would be hard to say what 
great names might not be struck at. We are certainly not on the 
side of prudery in this matter, but there is surely a line to be 
drawn between the preservation of old books and pictures as his- 
torical curiosities and the republication of obscenities in a compara- 
tively cheap and popular form in order to gratify prurient tastes. 
As to the person of whose Catalogue we have spoken above, there 
ought to be no difficulty in dealing with such a case. There is 
here no question as to whether a particular work is or is not in- 
decent. When the vendor himself vouches that his wares “ transgress 
the bounds of decency,” and are “ most amusing and grossly in- 
decent,” and recommends them on that very ground, he may be 
fairly taken at his word. It is intolerable that domestic privacy 
should be invaded by invitations to the purchase of such poisonous 
villanies. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHMAN OF THE TIMES. 


HE Germans, it seems, are going to beat us on a field which 
we had always thought was, if any field could be, unalterably 
our own—the field of commercial enterprise. This is a sad thing 
to find out, but it seems, at least according to the Times, to be only 
part of a much greater law. We wonder whether that most rare 
volume, the Lord Mayor's Journey to Oxford, is studied in Printing- 
House Square. In that volume the dutiful Chaplain who records 
his Lordship’s progress sets down as one of the most remarkable 
things whic a saw or learned on the way, the discovery that 
“ good sense and good manners were not confined to the citizens of 
London.” Up to that moment the Lord Mayor, or at least the 
Lord Mayor’s Chaplain, had lived in the belief that all beyond the 
City bounds was a howling wilderness of folly and barbarism. It 
had not come into his head that there could be the least glimmer- 
ing of good sense or good manners so far east as the Tower or so 
far west as the Strand. The view from Printing-House Square 
certainly seems to be one degree wider than the view trom 
the Mansion House. What the City of London was to Dr. 
Dillon the Isle of Britain, or perhaps only _ of it, has 
hitherto been to the Times, Civilization, or at least the highest 
form of it, had hitherto been shut up within the limits of the four 
seas. No other nation could lay claim to any progress in civiliza~ 
tion, or at any rate not to any progress in civilization which 
could be at all compared to our own. At last the Times, like Dr. 
Dillon, has awakened to the fact that the thing which had hitherto 
been thought to be found only within such a narrow circle had 
really spread itself a good way further. As Dr. Dillon found out 
that both the scholars and the citizens of Oxford might lay some 
claim to the possession of good sense and good manners, so the 
Times has found out that other nations besides ourselves can do 
something in the way of the progress of civilization. And the 
Times, ‘ike Dr. Dillon, having made the discovery, honestly and 
manfully announces it to the world :— 

We cannot disguise from ourselves that in what is called the progress of 
civilization and the great work of the nineteenth century the Continent has 
gained as much ground as we have—certainly much more ground than was 
thought possible a few years ago. 

A few days before the famous joumey, Dr. Dillon had not 
thought it possible that there could be so much good sense and 
ood manners anywhere out of the City of London as he actually 
found when he got to Oxford. And so, a few years ago, perhaps a 
few days ago, the Times had not thought it possible that the 
Continent could have made so much progress as it has learned 
from Lord Derby and some of his late correspondents that it really 
has made. To be sure the Times seems still to look upon the Con- 
tinent as all one thing, seemingly acting as a single body, and 
most likely Dr. Dillon, when he had discovered that good sense and 
good manners were to be found in the country, still looked on the 
country as all one thing, and drew no very minute distinction 
between Oxford and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Still this transitional 
state is one which most likely has to be gone through before 
people get clearer notions. The Times indeed seems to look on 
the Continent as a place inhabited only by Germans; but this of 
itself is an advance on the belief which not long was common 
among good Englishmen, that it was a place inhabited only by 
Frenchmen. Here then is the fact that the Continentals, or at 
any rate the Germans, are getting ahead of us, and it is our duty 
he Times very properly begins at the beginning. in up the 
oung Englishman in the way in which he should go, and Pad 
he is old, or before he is old, he will be a match for the German 
or even for the Scotchman. For just at the end of the article it 
comes out that the zeal of the Times is not for the United King- 
dom in general, but only for that part of it called England; and 
it comes in as a sort of after-thought that, if the German is ahead 
of us, the Scotchman is ahead of us also :— 


Every where we find the German, just as everywhere the Englishman. has 
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‘is most wisely put in; but the sentence 
“that because young Englishmen, especially of the class most likely 
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found the Scotchman, better prepared for the work, and equally devoted to 
it; more steady, more thrifty, and more disposed to help one of his own 
nation. 

Well, in order that the young Englishman may be able to meet 
on equal terms with his rivals beyond the German Ocean, and 
seemingly also with his rivals beyond the Tweed, he must learn 
geography. Mery aa indeed he must learn thoroughly; and it 
would seem that, if he adds a little history to it, it will not do him 
any harm. As we cannot understand how geography can be taught 
without history, or history without geography, we should have 
thought that the one precept took the other for granted. Still we 
.at least have no objection either to say or hear the same thing 
twice over, and we are glad to have the Times so far on our side as 
to hold that if we are to be a match for the Germans or the Scots, 
or to do anything at all in any way, it is right that the young 
Englishman should learn geography. It is of course painful to 
think that we need to learn anything in order to put ourselves on a 
level with Germans or anybody else; still there the fact is, and 
we must look it in the face. After all, we are their betters, and 
-would not change with them; still, if we can add their merits to 
-our own, we shall be more perfect still than we are :— 

We presume that few young Englishmen would like to change places with 

Germans of equal rank. But there are some points on which Germans have 
-the advantage of us, and in which, accordingly, we have to bestow more 
pains, if we would make up the deficiency. 
So then, not to be behind the rest of the world, we must begin our 
studies in geography. We say that we must begin them, for 
therein isa point of difference between us and the Zimes. The 
Times holds that we have begun them already, and that we have 
‘made some progress in them. Let us look at the young English- 
man as, according to the Times, he stands at present :— 

The young Englishman is generally pretty well up tothe geography of his 
own island ; Switzerland, perhaps; parts of modern France, ancient Italy 
and Greece. But he knows next to nothing of any other country, because 
he cares for no other country. Yet without a wide and solid geographical 
basis for future development it will be impossible for a merchant ever to 
carry in his head the commerce of the world, or to be prepared for any new 
information to be acted upon promptly. As for history, if a young English- 
man knows that of his own country, with a few striking incidents from the 
annals of our nearest neighbour, that is about all he thinks an Englishman 
need know. 

We are sorry to say that our own experience at least tells us that 
this is somewhat a description in rose colour. Contrary to the general 
Tule, it is in this case more easy to prove the negative. The Times 
is quite right as to what the young Englishman does not know, 
but there seems a little play of fancy in the description which the 
Times gives of what he does now. It is certain that that class 
of young Englishmen who may be supposed to know, in the words 
of the 7imes, “ something about parts of ancient Greece and Italy ” 
have very vague ideas about the geography of the world in general. 
We do full justice to the distinction which the Times draws 


‘between different parts of ancient Greece and Italy, as no one in 


any age can be expected to know very much of the inner districts 
‘of AEtolia or Samnium. It would be hard, now we have got 
out of the -scientific age, to dwell on the fact that England 
once had a Prime Minister and Oxford a Chancellor who believed 
that Corfu lay within a mile of the coast of Thessaly. Dut 
perhaps these places also are among those parts of ancient Greece 
whose geography people are not expected to Imow. In the 
same way the Times prudently confines the knowledge of the 
young Englishman to “ parts of modern France.” Now Orange, 
theatre and all, has for some time past been—some might 
think unluckily—part of modern France. But we can bear 
our witness that, among those young Englishmen who have the 


“best chance of knowing something about ancient Greece and 


Italy, there is an almost universal belief that Orange is some- 
where in the Low Countries, or, as it is sometimes more 
minutely defined, “ it lies between Holland and Germany.” Young 
‘Englishmen of the same class have been known to doubt whether 
Navarre lies in Sicily or in Austria. But the Times says that 
they know the geography of “ Switzerland perhaps.” The “ perhaps” 
i trays a lurking notion 


to know something about ancient Greece and Italy, often have a 
fancy for climbing Swiss Alps, therefore they have a knowledge of 


‘Swiss geography. No doubt there are here and there scientific 


men who climb Alps with the express purpose of learning one 
branch of geography. But we suspect that with the ordinary 
climber of Alps, with the man who simply gets prouder the more 
danger he thrusts his neck into, the process of climbing becomes a 
positive hindrance to learning any geography. e genuine 
Alpine climber, when he has climbed his peak, thinks it as much 
intellectually as it is physically beneath him to know anything 
about the city or district at his feet, its history, its constitution, 
or its antiquities. He would be ashamed if any one suspected him 
of having sunk so low as to know the name of the Canton in 
which he is standing, whether it has a pri or a representative 
Assembly, whether it is one of the old Thirteen, or one whose 
enfranchisement living men can remember. Who, in fact, would 
stoop to learn geography or anything else, when he is taking 
his pleasure in “the playground of Europe”? Then 
the notion that Switzerland exists only as a place for people to 
climb Alps in tends to the notion that, wherever there 
are Alps, there is Switzerland. Above all, it must be 
Switzerland where the King of all Alps is, and he would be a very 
exceptional young Englishman who would listen to any one who 
tied to persuade him that Chamouni and Martigny were not parts 


of the same State. As for the parts of modern France which the 
young Englishmen know, we should like to have a more exact de- 
finition. One thing is certain, that, though many of them must 
have passed by Mantes, there is an all but universal determination 
to identify Mantes with Le Mans. We have even known a yo 
Englishman express his full belief that “ Cayenne is the capi 
of Normandy.” Nay, as for our own island, we are by nc means 
so certain as the Zimes that an Englishman really knows its 
geography. Now we will not put them on in anything very 
hard; we will not ask them to distinguish Clackmannan and 
Kinross on askeleton map. Nor will we take extreme cases like that 
of the man—he is no fable—who did not know on whatriver London 
stood. But it is certain that it is the hardest thing in the world to 
make young Englishmen believe that there are so many as two 
Avons—a pious economy will at such moments keep back the fact 
that there are six or seven—and that the stream which flows by 
Stratford is not the same as the stream which flows by Bath. 
As for the belief that Bristol is on the Severn, it is one so rooted 
in the minds of young Englishmen that it would be worth while 
for our schools and Universities to join to get up a series of ex- 
cursions to convince their students of their error on the spot. 
Then, by the same logic by which all Alps are held to be in 
Switzerland, a large part of Lancashire is commonly held to be 
Cumberland, and a large part of Somerset to be Devonshire, 
though we must allow that this last wrong is sometimes balanced 
by a belief that the city of Exeter is in Somerset. As for the 
knowledge of history, we mark that, while the Times assumes 
that the young Englishman knows the “geography of his own 
island,” his knowledge of its history is a matter, as crook- 
backed Richard might have called it, of “buts and ifs.” At all 
events, he knows only the history ‘of his own country, with a 
few striking incidents from the annals of our nearest neighbour.” 
The question may savour of Scribes and Pharisees, but we cannot 
help asking, Who is our neighbour? At first we thought it was 
France, but when we saw the change from “his own island” to 
“our own country,” and the references further on to Scotchmen 
as a distinct set of people, we perceived that it must be Scotland. 
The young Englishman then thinks that, if he knows the history of 
England and a few striking incidents from the annals of Scotland, 
that is about all an Englishman need know. Now, if he does 
know the history of England, which the Times seems to look on as 
a thing so easy to be known, he certainly does know a good deal, 
— enough to put him on a level with Scot or German. As 
or the striking incidents, we — they are Macbeth and the 
witches, Wallace and the trout, Bruce and the spider, and so 
forth. Well, if a man does know the history of England, we 
do not quarrel with his amusing himself in this way; Barbour 
and Blind Harry are at any rate more wholesome than Miss 
Braddon and Miss Broughton. But if the Times takes them for 
history, that is another matter. 


Altogether we would say to the young Englishman, Follow the 
= advice of the Times when it tells you to learn geography. 
lieve the Times when it tells you the wholesome truth that of 
the geography of most part of the world you know nothing at all. 
But do not flatter yourself that you know anything of the 
eography of your own island, or of Switzerland, or of any part of 
rance, unless you have some better reason than the word of 
the Times to make you think that you do know it. 


BISHOPS AND CURATES. 


7 significance of the question which has been raised by the 
a to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to 

compel the Bishop of Durham to license Mr. Peake as curate of 
St. Oswald’s, Durham, will not be fully realized by those who 
regard it as a mere — question between a bishop and a 
curate. The rule which was asked for has not been granted; but 
the Court has given leave to the counsel for the plaintiff to look 
up authorities, and to repeat his motion. Whether or not the ap- 
siestion is renewed in this particular case, it may be presumed 
that a question fraught with such serious consequences to the 
constitution and discipline of the Church is likely to be heard of 
in. The circumstances of the case are briefly these. Dr. 
Dyke wished to appoint Mr. Peake as his curate, and Mr. Peake 
accordingly applied for the usual licence from the Bishop of the 
diocese. Bishop Baring replied in a curious letter, which, though 
it was addressed to Mr. Peake, had certainly the appear- 
ance of being aimed at some other person. The Bishop 
remarked that “the extent to which some of the clergy 
of the present day, in their public ministrations disre- 
the law which tley have pledged themselves to obey 
become very serious,” and intimated that, in order to 
check this “ open defiance of peng constituted authority by the 
ministers of the Church,” he had resolved to supplement the 
subscription required by law with certain articles of his own de- 
vice. His plan was to “ require of an incumbent on his nomina- 
tion of a curate, that he give me his written pledge that he will 
not require of such curate—(1) That he wear coloured stoles; (2 
that he take part in, or be present at, the burning of incense ; 3 
that he turn his back upon the congregation during the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, except when ‘ordering the 
bread.’” And further to demand from the curate “a written 
promise that he will offend in none of these things.” It will be 
observed that Bishop Baring attaches two conditions to the grant- 
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ing of a licence ; first, that the incumbent who wants the curate 
shall make a declaration altogether unknown to the law and 
drawn up solely at the discretion or caprice of the bishop of the 
diocese ; and next, that the curate shall pledge himself to disobey 
and defy his superior in the event of the fatter requiring him to do 
anything which can be construed into a violation of the obliga- 
tions privately imposed by the bishop without any legal authority. 
Consequently, even if the curate were willing to contract himself 
out of the ordi protection of the law, and to place himself 
unreservedly in the hands of the bishop, he would not be able to 
obtain the necessary certificate unless the incumbent was also 
willing to submit to the private and personal orders of his epis- 
copal superior. The proposition is thus laid down that a 
bishop is entitled to refuse a licence to a curate unless 
he will sign a document emanating privately from the 
bishop, and of no 1 authority whatever; and further that 
the curate, even if willing to submit to this unlawful oppression, 
cannot claim the certificate unless another person over whom 
he has no control, but who, on the contrary, is his employer and 
superior, and who is also on this point entirely beyond the 
authority of the bishop, will agree to sign any paper which 
the bishop may choose to present for his acceptance. There are 
thus two questions at issue; first, whether the bishop has any 
right to exercise this self-constituted authority over either the 
incumbent or the curate; and next, whether he has a right to 
refuse a licence to A., the curate, because quite another person, B., 
the incumbent, will not also place himself at his feet, and accept 
his private decrees as the law of the Church ? 

In the present instance the curate and the incumbent appear to 
have been at one in resisting these arbitrary and unconstitutional 
demands, but it is important to observe the extent of the power 
which is claimed by Bishop Baring. In order to examine this 
question fairly, it is n to put out of view the particular 
nature of the stipulations which Bishop Baring sought to impose. 
These stipulations may or may not embody certain legal decisions 
as to the services of the Church, but they are certainly not 
stipulations to which a curate is by law required to give formal 
assent, and the question therefore is whether a bishop is entitled, 
by virtue of his office, to throw his own private views on such 
matters into a series of articles which all below him must subscribe. 
The Record, which rather nervously rejoices over the decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench as a personal triumph for the Bishop, 
is careful to remark that “the Judges were too doubtful as to what 
was the law to commit themselves on the sudden to a distinct 
opinion on the question, whether the Bishop’s mode of 
action had been gy | legal or not,” and that “the 
absolute power of the bishop is a two-edged sword” which 
might age Mg used against Evangelicals and Ritualists, It 
is ible that, if a very High Church bishop should happen 
to infected by the example of the Bishop of Durham, 
and should attempt to bully an Evangelical curate in the 
same way as Dr. Baring did Mr. Peake, the Record might discover 
reason to doubt whether, apart from “the technical legality of 
his mode of action,” he furnished “a noble example of a prelate 
maintaining his principles with consistent manliness.” The whole 
question is of course, not whether bishops ought to favour one 
side or the other, but whether they are entitled to append to the 
statutory subscription any articles of their own invention which 
may happen to have taken their fancy. The law on the subject is 
perfectly plain and distinct. It is contained in the 9th Section of 
the Subscription Act of 1865, which is to the following effect :— 
That no person shall, on, or as a consequence of, ordination, or on, 
or as a consequence of, being licensed to any stipendiary curacy, 
or on, or as & — of, being presented, instituted, collated, 
elected, or licen to any benefice with cure of souls,” &c., 
be required to make any subscription or declaration, or take any 
oath, other than such subscription or declaration, or take any 
oath other than ‘such subscriptions, declarations, and oath as 
are ——e by this Act.” It might have been supposed, there- 
fore, that all that would be n in this instance would 
be simply to look into the Act of Parliament, and ascertain 
whether Bishop Baring’s three articles were recognized in any 
part of the Act. It would appear, however, that the Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench had made up their minds to keep clear of all 
ecclesiastical controversies, and to leave the Church, as Prince 
Bismarck said of Paris, to stew in its own gravy. They would 
look at nothing but the principle that the Bishop is authorized to 
grant or refuse licences at his own discretion. “It is quite 
—, said Mr. Justice Blackburn, “that in one diocese the 

ishop may say, ‘I will license no curate who is suspected to be 
Low Church,’ while in another diocese the bishop may say, ‘I 
will license no curate who is suspected to be High Church.’ 
It may be very inconvenient that that state of things should 
exist, but that is for the Legislature to remedy, if necessary.” 
Dr. Stephens admitted that, if a —- simply declined to grant a 
licence without assigning a reason, there would probably be no 
alternative except to submit to his decision; but he argued that 
the state of the case was yon = when the bishop took upon 
himself to make his licence conditional on compliance with various 
standards and pledges of his own invention. One of the Judges 
hinted that the things which Bishop Baring wished the curate and 
incumbent to pledge themselves not to do were i ; but that does 
not in any way touch the question. If they are illegal, the bishop 
should mn Bien | ge the offender in the regular way. If they 
are only doubtful, the bishop’s opinion about them is only his 


own opinion, and not the law of the Church. It was perhaps 


too hastily assumed by the Judges that this was an ecclesiastical 
nestion. It is simply a question of the construction of an 
ct of Parliament regulating the performance of certain public 
duties. Suppose that, instead of the Church, it had been the 
Foreign Office, and that candidates for clerkships were required 
to make a particular declaration before they were appointed, 
could it be seriously ed that, in addition to this decla- 
ration, the Secretary of State had a right to enact on his own 
authority a supplementary subscription that the candidate was 
a sound Liberal or Conservative, as the case might be, and always 
voted straight at elections, in spite of the ot? To complete 
the analogy, the candidate should further be required to produce 
a declaration signed by the chief clerk of the F ggaentined section of 
the office in which he hoped to be employed, promising to take 
= that all his subordinates should be made to vote on the right 
side. 
The range of the decision, if it really was a decision, which was 
given the other day by the Court of Queen’s Bench in this case, 
goes very far indeed. If it is confirmed, it will obviously leave the 
“curacy” of England at the uncontrolled mercy of the bishops ; 
and not merely the curates, but the incumbents also, for an 
incumbent might just as well be turned out of the Church 
at once as be deprived of the means of discharging his duties 
by the aid of curates of his own choice. A bishop who 
wished to suppress a clergyman whose ways were not exactly his 
own ways would only have to — upon him and his curates a 
privately concocted declaration, which he knew beforehand would 
not be subscribed, and to follow it be J by refusing to license any 
curates for service under that particular clergyman. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn remarked that, although the wearing of beards by 
cle en was not a violation of the law, still if the bishop did 
not like beards in the pulpit, he had a right to uire 
the clergy of his diocese to return to the use of razors; but, 
on being reminded that beards were not subscriptions, and would 
not come within the Act, he withdrew the observation. It is 
obvious, however, that bishops who held themselves entitled to 
follow Dr. Baring’s example might vary their private formulas at 
their pleasure, and might undertake to interpret in rather a start- 
ling way some of the doctrines of the Church. The assertion of 
this peculiar authority on the part of the a is certainly 
a very curious corollary from the recent decision of Parliament to 
dispense with the assistance of the bishops in the judicial deter- 
mination of ecclesiastical questions. If ee are to be allowed, 
entirely at their own private pleasure and discretion, to supple- 
ment or supersede the statutory subscriptions required from clergy- 
men, they will practically be invested with absolute power over the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church. A Government which was 
in office for a number of years, and, like Lord Palmerston, had a 
run of luck in the mortality of bishops, could thus make the reli- 
gion of the State almost any religion it liked, 


BIARRITZ. 


patronage, and fashion in its wake, have 
seldom raised a watering-place more suddenly into greatness 
than they have raised Biarritz. T'wenty years ago it was an obscure 
village, inhabited by a few Basque fishermen, and now its per- 
manent population exceeds four or five thousand, while the autumn 
visitors must number thrice or four times as many. No bathing 
place in France, except perhaps Trouville, rivals it in popularit 
and in the luxurious provision which it makes for its guests. An 
on the whole, royal patronage and fashion have for once been 
wise. Biarritz has three conspicuous advantages over the summer 
resorts either of the North and West of France, or of the East and 
South-East of England, in its climate, its scenery, and its position 
as a centre for exploring a beautiful country. e climate seems 
to realize that of the Elysian plain whither Menelaus and Helen 
were, according to Homer, to be sent by the special favour of the 
Gods; it is never too cold, and seldom too hot ; the air is soft, yet 
fresh, bright, and bracing, for Ocean is always sending up “shrill- 
blowing blasts of Zephyrus to refresh mankind.” As the country, 
in spite of recent fir plantations, is still rather bare just along 
the coast, the sun of July and August must be too strong for 
English tastes, but in the later months of autumn the Bay 
of Biscay sufficiently tempers the heat; and all through the 
winter snow very seldom | and never lies. The sea is 
warm enough for bathing in January; yet, as it is part of 
the open cool enough to be refreshing in 
August—cooler in fact, than on the coasts of Normandy. The 
peculiar combination of softness and keenness which we note in 
the breeze is only to be found in Southern latitudes and ex 
coasts; and it may be doubted whether there is anything quite of 
the same kind in our own islands. South Devon and Cornwall 
have a deliciously mild climate; but it is too humid and —— 
in the hotter months of the year; and the West of Ireland, wi 
keener and stronger winds, has an even heavier rainfall. On the 
East coast of North America, however, one finds very much the 
same conditions as on the Bay of Biscay; and one who knows the 
climate of Newport in Rhode Island, or New Bedford in Massa- 
chusetts, or the watering-places on the coast of New Jersey, may 
have a fair idea of that of Biarritz. 

Compared with the Germans or ourselves, the French and 
Spaniards show so much indifference to natural beauty in their 
choice of places of summer resort that one can hardly think that 
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the picturesque mountain groups which form a background to the 
views round Biarritz have had anything to do with its good for- 
tune. The cliffs on which the town stands, and along the top of 
which one can walk for several miles each way, seem to excite 
some admiration in the visitors; but any one who has seen, 
we will not say the West Highlands of Scotland, or the 
coast of Mayo or Donegal, but even Devon, or Cornwall, or 
South-West Wales, will find it hard to get up an interest in 
these | mad heights of cretaceous limestone, which seldom 
break down directly into the sea, and have neither the rich dark 
colours nor the rugged lines of the crystalline rocks that guard our 
Western seabord. Standing on irregular hills, and pierced by 
creeks and inlets, with isolated bits of rock scattered ah about in 
the sea, the town ought to be very picturesque, but the monstrous 
hotels and ornate villas have done their best to destroy the charm 
which nature meant to give. And the beauty of the place has 
suffered still further by the way in which walks have been cut 
along the cliffs, tunnels excavated, and attempts made to form a 
port by building little walls and breakwaters from one insulated rock 
to another. Millions of francs were spent by the Emperor in these 
enterprises, but the winter storms have been too much for his 
engineers, and the work scarcely advances. The immediate neich- 
bourhood inland is far from interesting. For some miles round, the 
country is either flat or nothing more than undulating; the soil 
sandy ; the woods are low, and mostly of sombre pine; there are 
few streams, and none of those romantic villages which one sees in 
the Pyrenees and on the coasts of Asturias or Biscaya. There is 
nothing to compare with the country roads of Normandy round 
Bayeux or Lisieux, not to speak of the lanes of Devonshire, or 
the breezy moors between Scarborough and Whitby. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the views of the distant Pyrenees 
are an element in the landscape which one cannot parallel in any 
part of England. Tere, at its western end, the chain is compara- 
tively low; it is only in the clearest weather that any summits 
exceeding four or five thousand feet in height are discernible; 
and even these show no snow for six months in the year. But the 
nearer peaks and ridges, particularly those beyond the Spanish 
frontier towards Pampeluna, are singularly varied in form, and 
very picturesquely grouped; and still further off there is the long 
line of mountains running westward behind St. Sebastian and 
Bilbao, the coast of Guipuzcoa, Biscaya, Asturias, a region almost 
unexplored by travellers, but full of beautiful scenery. With this 
superb background, and the magnificent expanse of the Atlantic 
in front, a sea and sky of a far intenser blue than our latitudes 
know, and, instead of the muddy or chalky waters of the Channel 
coasts, long billows of a clear crystalline green, breaking for ever 
on the sands, and playing in foam round the rocky islets and 
promontories, there are sources of enjoyment here which the 
perverse ingenuity even of Frenchmen and Emperors can never 
succeed in destroying. 

These, however, are by no means the enjoyments which the 
swarm of visitors that fills hotels and lodging-houses from June to 
November seenis to appreciate. Spaniards and French alike, for the 
Spaniards seem to outnumber the French, they never stroll out of the 
streets on to the clifis, or turn their heads to look at the finest sunset 
or play of cloud-lights upon the mountains. During the day the 
men sit in front of the cafés, or lounge along the promenades with 
cigars, and at night betake themselves to the Casino, where there 
are pays or operettas thrice a week, balls on the other days, and 
gambling always. The women disport themselves among the 
Waves in elegant costumes surmounted by coquettish straw hats, 
and for the rest of their time sit gossiping together, and watching 
others bathe. The wealthier sort drive a little, but mostly on the 
dull poplar-bordered road which leads to Bayonne ; very few ride, 
still fewer waik, and nobody goes on the water. They are happy, 
however, and probably they are the healthier for the sea air 
which enters even the eafés; and if their fashion of getting 
health and piness seems a tame one, at least it attains 
its object, which is more than can always be said for our own 
efforts in the same direction. And this dislike to locomotion is so 
far lucky for an Englishmen that he finds himself as much alone 
on the cliffs outside the town as he would at the Land’s End, and 
may ramble about unobserved to his heart's content; may, in fact, 
do everything but bathe, an act forbidden (except in one of the 
établissements des bains) under the utmost rigours of the law. 
This is really the one great drawback to the pleasantness of the 
place. Unless you go out almost before daylight in the morn- 
ing or after dark at night to some seclude| spot on the shore, 
or hire a boat to carry you out to sea, you are forced to get 
into a close and ill-scented box, put on an uncomfortable dress, 
which makes swimming almost impessible and hangs clammily 
about you as you go in and come out of the water, and take your 
pleasure, like leviathan, in the midst ofa crowd of screaming and 
chattering men and women upon a shallow sandy beach; when 
close by there are deep gravelly coves, and rocks from which one 
can plunge at once into thirty or forty feet of bright green water. 
It is tantalizing to gaze on the exquisitely clear warm fresh sea, 
and to feel yourself kept from it, except under repulsive conditions, 
by the sn of a very watchful authority. Nothing would be 
sim to set apart during certain hours of the day a hundred 

of beach and a piece of shore for men who prefer bathing 
Anglaise, erecting, if prudery insists upon this, a set of huts 
for people to undress and dress in, and charging a franc or two for 
the use of them. At present one pays in the établissement about 
sevenpence-halfpenny for a dip; and any one who knows how to 
enjoy bathing and swimming would willing pay treble to be free 


from the disagreeables which the établissement involves. But we 
need not expect that such an idea will ever commend itself to these 
who rule at the Mairie, for over and above the French theory of 
propriety, there are to be considered the interests of the owners of 
the établissements, powerful people in such a place. 

We have left to the last what is one of the chief charms of 
Biarritz—the pleasant excursions that may be made from it in ‘all 
directions. Close by is Bayonne, one of the handsomest of French 
provincial towns, with its stately houses mirrored in two brow 
rivers,its half-Spanish arcades, its citadel, and its graceful cathedre!. 
A few miles beyond Bayomne to the North, there is the pretty lake 
of Yrieu embosomed in deep black woods of ancient firs and cork- 
trees, a perfect type of the Landes scenery at its best. Along the 
coast to the South one has a succession of interesting Basque 
towns—Guetarry, St. Jean de Luz, Hendaye, and, most curious of 
all, lying just beyond the Spanish frontier, at the mouth of the 
famous Bidassoa, Fontarabia, a tiny city of mouldering palaees, 
with a huge square castle which looks as if it might have sheltered 
Charlemagne the night when Roland’s horn was heard, a thirteenth- 
century church more than big enough to hold the whole present 
population, houses of five or six stories with richly decorated 
fronts and projecting cornices that almost meet across the street, 
and finally, the most beautiful women in all the Basque country, 
and, one is told, in all Spain. Still further a noble coast o1 
bold promontories and richly-wooded bays runs away out to 
the West towards Santander. Inland there is the French Basque 
country, a land which, if less striking than the central Pyrenees, 
is certainly not less charming. The mountains seldom exceed 
five thousand feet in height, but they are very varied -and 
picturesque in form, and they are covered with woods of oak 
and Spanish chestnut, very much reminding one with their 
grand old mossy trunks and their frequent glades, fringed with holly 
and an undergrowth of fern, of the best parts of our own New Forest. 
In the valleys streams of an exquisite clearness ripple along through 
bright green pastures and poor eee for it is a great fruit as well 
as vine region, and has an air of prosperity as well as of cleanliness 
and general comfort which is not common in Southern Europe. 
The houses in the long straggling villages are painted white or 
purple, large, and scrupulously clean; and every here and ther: 
one comes upon substantial villas, and is told that they belong tv 
an American—t.e., a Basque who, having made his fortune in 
South America, has returned to spend it and the rest of his days 
among his own people. The whole region is full of attractions for 
the naturalist and the landscape-painter, not to speak of the ethno- 
logical interest which attaches to the people; and there are capital 
spots in it to sojourn for a few days in, like Cambo, with its 
mineral springs and delicious climate, probably the mildest winter 
climate in France ; or Roncesvalles, just inside the Spanish border, 
with its strange old monastery, buried in vast forests. The inns 
are simple, and sometimes even rough, but they are clean, the 
people are genial and friendly, and the charges ridiculously low, 
often not more than four or five francs a day. 

All these charms, however, are lost upon the French and 
Spanish visitors to Biarritz, who have no taste for rambling, ani 
never penetrate the Basque country except to drink or bathe in 
the waters at such a place as Cambo. After watching the life and 
demeanour of the Spaniards at Biarritz, many of whom are 

litical refugees, and not a few belonging to the best families 
in Spain, one ceases to wonder at the misfortunes of their 
country. These exiles accept their condition with a phlegmatic 
indifference which is a far worse symptom than a restless 
passion for conspiracy would be. They declaim indeed, an 
with some eloquence, for hours together to each other, or to 
any chance French or English listener they can find, on the 
crimes of Castelar and Ficueras, but the matter evidently gives 
them no real concern. While they have their cigar and their 
chocolate, and enough pocket money to dress with and enjoy « 
little gambling, the future of Spain, or even their own persons! 
future, will not spoil their sleep or their digestion. One comes tu 
believe what one is told all along the Spanish border, that Spanis!: 
civil wars are carried on by a small minority of the population, the 
rest doing their work (which is small enough, heaven knows) an«! 
dancing in the evening as usual, just as if nothing remarkable 
were in progress; and one is more willing to listen to, if not to 
accept, the theory that climate has a share in the matter, and that 
in a country where life is comparatively easy, and many of its 
enjoyments are independent of wealth, man’s energy in labour 
necessarily declines, and with it his interest in political or soci:! 
progress. Perhaps then the climate of Biarritz itself may have 
something to answer for in the dignified languor of these stately 
gentlemen who stroll about in front of its Casino. With such a 
sky and such a sea life seems very tolerable, even though your 
country may be sinking deeper and deeper into bankruptcy and 
anarchy. 


ADULTERATION OF TEA. 

T has been suggested that if we really wish to check adultera- 

& tion of tea we should strike at the importer. Itis theoretically 
ossible to examine tea in bond, to detect spurious articles, ‘to 

estroy them, and to punish those who deal in them. The 

Commissioners of Customs urge that this would practically 
be difficult, and that we should thereby check the trade which we 
undertook to regulate. But if we think it better to drink no tea 
at all than to drink bad tea, we shall not be greatly affected 
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by the fear of the disturbance of trade. It is said that if there is any 
examination it must be general, and would include teas destined for 
re-exportation, and that interference with this class of teas would 
cause them to be warehoused:in some other country. It is obvious, 
however, that a. sufficient force of inspectors could examine tea 
after its destination for home consumption had been settled. The 


advice to set a thief to catch a thief might be applicable to the | 
choice of these inspectors. Persons versed in the China tea trade — 
know how and where spurious teas are manufactured, and could — 
give a tolerable guess as to the cargoes which would reward in- 


spection, We need. not assume that all spurious teas would be 


etected. If some were detected, and the importers punished, the © 


trade in spurious teas would be checked. As regards the difficulty of 
deciding what degree of adulteration shall be punished, it applies 


equally to any. Court before which a prosecution may come; | 
and a magistrate at Birmingham was lately occupied with a case | 


of this kind for about a week, but ultimately a conviction was 
obtained. If we really are in earnest to check importation of 


, Spurious tea, it. may be checked, but, like most other social im- 
provements that can be suggested, this will require the appointment | 


and, payment of proper officers to carry it out. ‘There are no 
officers of Customs who have the requisite knowledge ” for inspectors 
of tea, but doubtless such officers could be appointed, and in this 
instance, at any rate, competitive examination miglit be safely 
used.in selection.. If Mr. Bright’s pro 


have no proper duty in connexion with teaexcept to ascertain that 
duty-paying articles were not imported under its name. But of course 
we may have inspectors of imported food and drinks if we choose,and 
whether they be placed under the Commissioners of Customs or any 
other authority is a matter of detail. The dealers now complain that 
they suffer for the sins of importers, while the public is led to the 
comfortable conclusion that “ there is perhaps no article of food 
more subject to adulteration than tea.” It is represented that the 
Chinese manufacturer prepares tea in accordance with the in- 
structions he receives from England. Possibly he might be willing 
to do a little cheating on his own account, but the opportunity is 
not afforded him, for the interests of the Knglish merchant are 
guarded by his own experts, who ate on. the spot, and know all 
about foreign leaves, lie tea, stones, sand, iron, and colouring. 
We are quoting now from a monthly publication by Dr. Hassall, 
called Food, Water, Atr,. which is dismal, but perhaps necessary, 
reading. It is alleged that. both wholesale and retail dealers 
in tea can, if they please, detect 
adulteration. The grocers know that Canton green and Caper teas 
are adultera 


or not; a si et will reveal iron, while a careful scrutiny 
and a little hot. water will detect the lie tea; “so that if any 
retail dealer is ignorant of the fact that his teas are adulterated, it 
is wilful and culpable ignorance.” 
counsel, would alate answer that the question is one of degree. 
He can only buy: such teasas are in the market, at — corre- 
sponding to those which his customers will pay. e question 
has been lately asked “ What is wine?” And some difficulty was 
found in answering it: We are told that foreign leaves are 
added to some high-priced teas in order to impart a perfume 
which the tearleaf does not . Many high-priced 
wines undergo analogous to this which could not 
be called criminal adulteration. Coming to low-priced wines, 
we find that they do not deserve to be called wines at all, and 
the case seems to be nearly the same with low-priced teas. By 
force of habit people not only consume both these articles with- 
out repugnance, but cannot do without them. If one grocer does 
not supply cheap tea another will; and after all the question is, 
whether genuine tea can be supplied at the price we are able or 
willing to pay for it. If it cannot, we should do well to abstain 
from tea altogether ; but still we have the right to please ourselves. 
The “ innocuous beverages” which Lord Aberdare used to contrast 
with “intoxicating drinks” begin to appear rather the more per- 
nicious of the two, If one inspector cuts off our tea and another 
our beer, we may be healthy, but we shall not be comfortable or 
contented. It may be quite true that one of these liquids is as 
unworthy of the name it goes by as the other, but still we are 
used to them, and cannot easily find substitutes. Notwithstanding 
all explanations of the constituents of sherry, there are thousands 
of people who believe that it has a sustaining power which is 

necessary to their health. 
The practice of colouring or “ facing” tea is so notorious that it 
ought to deceive nobody. Habit and imagination enable us to 
ive that a peculiar and grateful flavour is imparted to ordinary 


lack tea by an infusion of green tea at a higher price. S ng | 


nerally, the true m tea comes from Shanghai, and the false 

m Canton. Dr. gave lately an analysis of an article 
which, with commendable honesty, was announced as “ handsome 
made Canton a, to imitate true Shanghai Ping Suey 
gunpowder.” This sample was “very strongly magnetic,” contain- 
ing 48°46 ¥ cent. of lie tea, “ y matter partly in the folded 
leaves.” It was faced with turmeric, Prussian blue, and a white 
mineral powder. The ash of the tea was 23°69 per cent., whereas 
the ash of good tea is less than 6 per cent.; so that extraneous 
matter must have been largely introduced into it. Dr. Hassall 


mentions in the same number of his journal dust or siftings, | 


which he says is usually genuine, and is sold at a very low price. 


It is not known to the public at large, and is much used for mix- | 


e of a “ free breakfast | 
table” were fully carried out, the Commissioners of Customs would | 


s3 cases of Chinese | 
ted, and. further, if they require special evidence | 


of adulteration in any given sample, they can easily obtain it. 
The look is enough to show whether the tea is artificially coloured 


The retail dealer, or his. 


ing. The pe. if they were sensible, would infinitely prefer 
this-mean-looking tea-dust to handsome made Canton gunpowder. 
It is an interesting question whether China and other, accessible 
countries can grow enough tea to supply the world. If they can, 
we should prefer to receive their tea and leave their dirt, of which 
we have an adequate provisionat home. If they cannot,we had better 
adopt Cobbett’s principle and stick to beer. At present one analyst 
tells us that our tea is“ faced ; ” another £nds “ living organisms ” 
in the water with which we fill our kettles; and "a third suggests 
that our milk may have been adulterated with water drawn from 
a well polluted by infiltration of sewage. Our beef is probably 
horse-flesh, and our mustard is flour coloured with turmeric and 
seasoned with capsicum. A few years ago, says Dr. Hassall, 
genuine mustard was scarcely to be met with in the market. The 
manufacturers made three qualities of mustard, distinguished as 
“fine,” “supertine,” and “ double superfine.” They all consisted 
of the above-named ingredients, and. the first-named contained the 
least mustard, while even the “ double superfine” contained a good 
deal of flour, The value which all trades attach to names is 
remarkable, considering that neither dealers nor customers 
expect realities to correspond to them. The commonest. kind 
of sherry must be marked “ V.S.0.,” and mustard, ly com- 
posed of coloured flour ranks as “ double superfine,” Perhaps the 
reason why. genuine articles are hardly ever sold in England is 
that the language has no epithets sufficiently magnificent to apply 
to them. It was alleged by a Correspondent of the Times that 
wheat flour improves mustard, on which Dr. Hassall observes that 
in the “ fine” article of commerce, which contains least mustard, 
there is most flour, which seems to him extraordinary if the flour 
is only used. to improve the mustard. A practice analogous to 
that of “facing” tea. is whitening bread by means of alum. If a 
West End. baker made bread from the best wheat flour, and used no 
whitening matter, the bread would be yellowish, like the home-made 
bread of a country house and his customers would reject it, 
An.example somewhat similar is that of putting sulphate of iron 
into beer to give it “head.” It is to be feared that our grand- 
mothers were addicted to what they called “ greening ” pickles by 
putting them into a copper vessel. We need not. dwell on the 
familiar atrocities of coloured confectionery, nor upon, the use of 
red lead in cheese. But a new horror has been added to the list 
by the author of a little book on, Adulterations of Food (Isbister 
and. Co.), who has discovered that mushroom ketehup is.adulterated 
by “the juice expressed from the livers of. putrifying horses.” 
After this itis almost a relief to revert to the older theory that 
made of crushed the pro- 
e ingredients of butter is “ rag ,” and straw-pulp is largel 
used in making jam. We do that this 
the popular idea that calf’s-foot jelly (recommended, for its 
strengthening qualities to invalids) is made out of old combs. He 
tells us that “ plain spirit.” is produced from grains at the distillery, 
and it becomes gin, brandy, or rum, at the pleasure of the rectifier. 
Many so-called wines, he says, contain the genuine article in only 
a homeeopathic proportion. This statement is indisputably true, 
and it leads us to inquire whether the wine-merchants are to be 
treated on the same principle as the tea-dealers. If they are, the 
unlucky grocer who sells both articles is likely to be doubly 
punished, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON SACERDOTALISM. 


HEN the title of “Sacerdotalism Ancient. and Modern” 

first caught our eye on the cover of the new number of 

the Quarterly Review, we must confess that the real subject of 
the article did not for a moment occur to us. We turned to it 
with some interest, in the hope of finding one of those learned 
dissertations which still occasionally adorn the pages of the 
Quarterly on the ancient theosophies of Egypt or Greece, inter- 
spersed perhaps with a running comment of comparisons and con- 
trasts between the priests of Isis and the priests of Rome, or even the 
hierophanis of that most sacerdotal of all modern sects founded by 
the late M. Comte. Greatly to our surprise, and somewhat. to our 
disappointment, the article turned out to be simply another attack 
on the so-called Ritualists, and ry ny on the 480 clergymen— 
or, in the polished phraseology of Exeter Hall, “ the 400 priests of 
Baal”— - last year petitioned the Upper House of Convocation 
about confession and sundry other points of religious or ceremonial 
practice. It is to the subject of auricular confession, however, 
that the Reviewer almost exclusively contines himself; and when 
the true rt of his lucubrations became clear to us, we could 
not help feeling some curiosity as to how he intended to treat 
what has been for the last six months or more the favourite theme 
of the mob-orators and penny-a-lirers of the religious world. ‘The 
grave and dignified Quarterly Review, we said to ourselves, will 
certainly not indulge in those exquisite flights of fancy. andrhetoric 
which distinguished the harangues of Lord Shaftesbury. and his. 
friends at Exeter Hall last summer. There will be nothing in its 
learned and decorous pages about the “soothing syrup” of Arch- 
bishops’ letters, the ‘‘ mealy-mouthed” utterances of Convocation, and 
the “ faithlessness ” and imminent judicial downfall.of the Establish- 
ment ; still less shall we meet with any of these awkward little con- 
fusions of identity between an infidel historian and,a Popish or 
Ritualist confessor which contributed so much to the comie element 
ofthe meeting of last June. Nor were we altogether wrong, though 
the Reviewer's language is not always quite as soberas might be 
desired, and his accuracy, as will presently appear, is very far from 
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being unimpeachable. The Reviewer, it is true, finally arrives 
at the safe conclusion that the best way of dealing with the 
Ritualists is to leave them alone. He disclaims ne sympathy 
with “excited meetings to put down the Confessional,” and any 
desire for episcopal or legislative interference, remarking truly 
enough that, if people sup: their spiritual condition to be 
benefited by absolution, neither Bishops nor Acts of Parliament 
can prevent them from acting on their belief. In short, he tenders, 
though in a different spirit, pretty much the same advice as 
Gamaliel tendered to the Sanhedrim. It may possibly be asked 
why, if we are disposed to acquiesce in his practical conclusion, 
need we quarrel with the process by which he reaches it? But 
then we are not writing to defend or to attack any theological party 
or opinion, and, if we were, our task would be rather an embarrass- 
ing one ; for Proteus was hardly more difficult to grasp than the Re- 
viewer in his theological capacity. He seems to be neither Catholic, 
lican, nor Protestant, and yet to be all three at once. “The 
Catholic Church of the Ritualists,” we are summarily assured, “ is 
a phantom ;” but then he immediately adds, “not that the true 
Catholic Church is a phantom”; only he nowhere explains what is 
the true Catholic Church. He appeals to “ Protestantism,” but 
scouts Protestant theologies as “entirely without a history.” He 
appeals against the Ritualists to “ Anglicanism” and the Book of 
ommon Prayer. How he treats the latter, we shall see by and 
by. As to Anglicanism, we should have thought that, if there was 
ever a typical Anglican, it was the late Bishop of Exeter, and if 
there was a distinctively Anglican doctrine, it was the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. et the Reviewer contrives in one 
sentence to intimate, somewhat scornfully, that Bishop Phillpotts 
‘was in the same boat with the Ritualists, and that the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration stands on just the same ground with the 
doctrine of sacramental absolution. However we are not concerned 
with his theological beliefs, whatever they may be, still less with 
the merits or demerits of the Confessional, but simply with his argu- 
ments. His opinions may be, as he evidently is convinced him- 
self, the very ideal and perfection of orthodoxy. But Protestants 
at least will admit that the end does not justify the means, and so 
neither does the soundness of the conclusion excuse the badness of 
the premisses. 

e Reviewer's indictment against ‘“Sacerdotalism,” by which 
he means confession, in the Church of land, is mainly twofold. 
He challenges its historical origin, and its consistency with the 
standards of the Church. There is, indeed, a good deal of sub- 
sidiary matter which we can only suppose to be thrown in ad 
invidiam. Thus, for instance, it is natural for Protestants to 
insist that the practice of confession is mischievous and delusive ; 
but to talk of “the closest similarity” between the temper which 
leads people to a confessor and the taste for spirit-rapping is more 
suited to the Rock than to the Quarterly Review. A belief in the 
efficacy of absolution, again, may be wholly false; but few 
educated Protestants, out of Exeter Hall, would care to de- 
signate the faith sincerely held, not only by Ambrose and 
Augustine, but by Bossuet, Fénelon, Pascal, Sir Thomas More, 
and a host of other men of various ages, of intellect at least 
equal to the Reviewer's, “inherently absurd.” He might have 
known that it is just this sort of rodomontade which supplies fuel 
to the flame which he is professedly labouring to extinguish. But 
to come from assertion to argument, or what is intended for such. 
The Reviewer ingeniously traces the origin of the revived Con- 
fessional to one of the earliest of the Tracts for the Times. It appears 
that about forty years ago Dr. Pusey published a tract on Baptism, 
which we have never seen ourselves, as neither, we suspect, have 
a tithe of the confessors or penitents over whom it is supposed to 
have exerted so tremendous an influence. We must be content, 
therefore, to take the Reviewer's accou=t of its substance, and we 
do so the more readily as it tells directly against his argument. 
He tells us that, after dwelling on the effects of baptism, the 
author proceeded to insist on a view of the gravity of post- 
baptismal sin which he calls “extravagant,” and informs us, in 
his usual peremptory style, there is “ not a sentence in the Prayer 
Book” to authorize, but which he fully admits, and proves by 
sundry extracts, to have been taught by the Fathers. Into the disser- 
tation which follows we need not enter. We are favoured with a 
rambling and superficial sketch of the Novatian controversy, which 
reads very much as if the Reviewer had confounded Tertullian’s 
notions after he became a Montanist with the contemporary teaching 
of the Church. And he finally sums up with the sweeping asser- 
tion that “the necessity of auricular confession and private 
absolution follows logically from the doctrine of the heinous 
nature of post-baptismal guilt,” which was taught by the 
early Fathers. Surely, if so, either the Ritualists are right 
or the Fathers were wrong. Most Protestants would at once 
accept the latter alternative; but the Reviewer, though he 
had a few pages before called the patristic view of sin ex- 
travagant and “anthropomorphic,” carefully refrains from saying 
so, nor could he well do otherwise after the contempt he 
has poured on “theologies without a history.” Possibly also 
he was haunted by some dim recollection of the Fathers 
being appealed to as authorities in the Anglican formularies. 
Now we are far from committing ourselves to the correctness of 
his estimate of patristic teaching, or to his explanation—which 
strikes us as very far-fetched—of the origin of the Confessional 
movement in the Church of England. But, taking the facts as he 
puts them, he has gone out of his way to supply his opponents 
with a powerful apology on the ground of “ historical ” Christianity, 
for the very practice which he so passionately deprecates. 


Let us see if he is happier in his argumentum ad hominem, based 
on the Common Prayer Book and the dictates of common sense, 
It might have been presumed that a writer who has devoted an 
article of thirty pages to demolishing the Ritualists would at least 
have taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the leading 
features of their teaching. They will probably smile to find them- 
selves impaled on the horns of the following dilemma :—“ Unless 
absolution is a Sacrament it is worthless, and has no meaning 
whatever. The Ritualists cannot escape the dilemma. They may 
avoid using the word Sacrament itself, and thus keep themselves 
out of the grip of courts of law, which would convict any man 
who avowedly taught that there are more than two Sacraments.” 
Now a mere cursory glance at the advertising columns of the 
religious newspapers would have shown him that the Ritualists 
are so far from “avoiding the use of the word Sacrament ” that 
they seem rather to glory in it, and they are probably—but here 
we speak under correction—not more squeamish in the pulpit than 
in the press. But why is this language to bring them within “ the 
grip of the law courts”? Because, we are reminded, the Church 
Catechism says “that there are only two Sacraments,” and more- 
over “the Twenty-fifth Article expressly declares that there are 
only two Sacraments, and that the Sacrament of Penance is a pure 
fiction.” The Reviewer is scarcely more fortunate in his quota- 
tions from the Prayer Book than in his appeals to the Fathers. The 
Church Catechism does not say that ine are only two Sacra- 
ments; but, in language carefully guarded, or, if he prefers so to 
regard it, purposely ambiguous, and known to have been framed 
by Bishop Overall, who was a high sacramentalist, it states that 
there are “two Sacraments only generally (t.e. universally) neces- 
sary to salvation.” But the most red-hot Romanist would hardly 
care to assert that all the seven Sacraments of his Church are 
generally necessary to salvation, as it would follow, among other 
awkward consequences, that no Roman Catholic priest could be 
saved for lack of the Sacrament of Marriage, and no Roman 
Catholic layman for lack of the Sacrament of Order. Neither, 
again, does the Twenty-fifth Article “expressly declare that there 
are only two Sacraments.” It merely aflirms, in language as 
guarded or as ambiguous as that of the Catechism, that “ there 
are two Sacraments ordained of Christ in the Gospel,” 
leaving any one who may be so minded to maintain that 
seven, or even—as Bishop Bathurst’s intelligent candidate 
for orders is said to have conjectured—eleven more, were 
established or administered by the Apostles. The passage about 
the “five commonly called Sacraments” which follows is so 
loosely worded as to leave us in doubt whether Confirma- 
tion and Absolution, for both of which forms are provided in 
the Prayer Book, are states of life or a corrupt following of the 
Apostles. And the Homilies, which are said in another Article 
to contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, call several of these 
ordinances “Sacraments.” The fact is, as any one with the 
slightest knowledge of theology would have been aware, that the 
Reformers differed a good deal among themselves about the precise 
definition and number of the Sacraments. The Wurtemberg Con- 
fession says the term has a very wide signification, and makes it 
include all the seven. Cranmer for some years maintained, as did 
Luther, the odd notion of three Sacraments—Penance being the 
third—which the Reviewer somewhere attributes to the Ritualists. 
But what specially outrages him is that these same Ritualists 
have the assurance also to appeal to the Prayer Book. Arch- 
deacon Denison, it appears, has published a sermon where he 
quotes the Ordination and Visitation Services in support of his 
view of absolution. The comment of his critic, as coming from 
a = champion of “ Anglicanism,” is a little perplexing. 
“ Surely the Archdeacon has not forgotten the notorious Gorham 
case, and how Bishop Phillpotts was beaten in his attempt to enforce, 
in respect of the baptismal office, precisely that verbal literalness of 
interpretation upon which the Sacerdotalists rely when they claim 
for themselves the authority to forgive sins.” Yet we are told ten 
pages afterwards that “the Office (of Baptism), if taken in its obvious 
meaning, asserts the reality of regeneration.” Surely the Archdeacon 
has the best of the argument here. We have no intention at all 
of entering on a discussion of Scriptural exegesis, and shall therefore 
pass over the Reviewer's original comment on St. John’s language 
about absolution, with the remark that, if it is good for anything, 
it would support the Quaker theory of Sacraments, not his own. 
But the most wonderful part of his argument is still to come. 
Archdeacon Denison, it seems, has not only quoted the Prayer 
Book in defence of his view of confession, but has further asserted 
that it is the great object of the Church to make her members 
habitual communicants. One would have supposed that no one 
who had read only the Exhortations in the smal Service 
could doubt for a moment that he is right here, as regards 
the Church of England at all events. But the Reviewer exclaims, 
“Where does Archdeacon Denison find this in the Prayer 
Book? In spirit this view of his ts based on the doctrine of 
Transubstantration itself.” If the Ritualists hold that doctrine, 
as he implies, they will be much obliged to him for suggesting so 
novel and clinching an argument in support of it. There are many 
different opinions about what doctrine of the Eucharist the 
Prayer Book teaches, but no one capable of reading can doubt 
that it teaches the duty of habitual communion. “ In spirit,” 
therefore, if not in letter, it teaches Transubstantiation. But, 
adds the Reviewer, warming into a fine frenzy at this shockin 
notion of Archdeacon Denison’s, ‘‘ Can it be conceived that, if St. 
Paul were to revisit this earth, he would tolerate for a moment 
the theological teaching of the Archdeacon” about habitual 
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communion? Well, we can only judge by what St. Paul 
tolerated or taught when he actually was on earth; and we have 
already disclaimed all idea of meddling with Scripture exegesis. It 
must suffice, therefore, to observe that there are yes in the 
Pauline Epistles which have appeared to most readers, not only to 
tolerate, but to enjoin, what ap to the Reviewer so un- 
scriptural and inconceivable. In fact, we feel almost tempted to 
say of him what he says of his opponents :—“ With writers of this 
ahead there is no arguing at all.’ 

There are other passages in this strange farrago of slipshod 
history and blundering logic which we had marked for quotation, 
but we have said enough. Let us repeat that we are not pleading 
the cause of the Ritualists. To an 

rivate reasoning” that may be 
airly object, so long as it really is reasoning. What strikes us as 
so very extraordinary in the icular method of “ public 
reasoning” pursued here is that it tells exactly the wrong way. 
If the Reviewer, has proved anything at all—and we are very far 
indeed from saying that he has—he has only shown that the advo- 
cates of confession can appeal for the “logical necessity” of their views 
to the teaching of the ear y Fathers,and have a still more impregnable 
und in the “verbal” and “literal” statements of the Prayer 
k. It happens only too often that people have reason to pray 
that they nmy be saved from the cruel kindness of their friends. 
The Quarterly Reviewer has contrived to supply his enemies with 
that rarer and happier topic of gratitude for which of old the 
Patriarch vainly sighed. 
if they do not, after reading his article, congratulate themselves 
that their adversary hath written a book. 


CO-OPERATION IN PERIL. 

T= grocers will probably be glad to hear that Co-operation is in 

danger. It appears that a = has arisen between the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Civil Service Supply Association and a 
section of the members, and that this useful Society is Yn now pass- 
ing through a very critical stage of its existence. Not that there 
has been any falling off in its prosperity; on the contrary, it does 
a Jarger amount of business every year, and is continually ex- 
tending the range of its operations, and its financial success is 
perfectly assured. It is its prosperity, in fact, that has brought it 
into peril. The origin of the Association is well Inown. A 
few members of the Civil Service, pinched by low salaries and 
high prices, tried the experiment of combining in order to make 
wholesale purchases of a few articles in common domestic use. 
They found that in this way they vot only saved a good deal in 
money, but stood a better chance of getting articles of a high 
quality than when they went to the retail shops. As the experi- 
ment answered so well, it was natural that it should be continued 
and extended. Other members of the Civil Service were very glad 
to take advantage of the plan, the list of commodities which were 
purchased in common was gradually enlarged, and at last a co- 
operative store was opened on an extensive scale. This has gone on 
growing until it is now one of the largest distributing agencies in 
the country. The Association has two branches, one in the City 
and the other in Long Acre. Each establishment is a vast ware- 
house, embracing almost every description of retail trade. For 
several years past the Association has been selling goods to the 
value of about half a million annually, and this amount, large as 
it is, has lately been exceeded. For the year ending in February 
last the sales were over 700,000/. The Association consists of two 
classes of members—members who are shareholders, and members 
who merely hold tickets entitling them to make purchases at the 
Stores; and for some time past there have been symptoms of a 
tendency towards a division of interests between the shareholders 
and the ticket-holders. The fundamental principle of the Associa- 
tion has hitherto been that it should be strictly co-operative, and 
limited to the distribution of goods as nearly as possible at the 
prices at which they are bought from the manufacturers or whole- 
sale dealers, The, value of a share in case of death or withdrawal 
is fixed at ten shillings; and shareholders enjoy only the general 
benefit of obtaining high-class articles at moderate prices, with- 
out deriving any profit from the transactions carried on in their 
name. The g are sold at the original wholesale prices, 
with the addition of a small percentage for working expenses. 
It would be imprudent of course to reduce this margin to such a 


point that there would be any risk of loss, and the consequence is’ 


that every year there is a larger or smaller balance on the other 
side. In the year ending February 1871 the sales of the Associa- 
tion amounted to 492,418/., yielding a gross profit of 54,741/., and 
a net profit of 27,652/., or 5/. 128. 3d. per cent. consequence, 
however, of the continued reduction of prices, sales to the amount 
of 712,399/. in the year ending February last yielded a gross profit 
only 60,5441., a ag of 17,350/., or 88. 8d. per cent., 

e percen of working expenses remaining pretty nearl 
stationary. balances ths Committee in the 
habit of applying to the reduction of prices, but the question now 
. — the money should not go into the pockets of the share- 

olders. 

The question of a division of ts to have been 
the Association at ‘tines uring the last five 
years. In 1870 a Special Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the matter, and reported in favour of placing half of the profits to 
the credit of the shareholders, and applying the other toa 


amount of “public and | 
against them nobody can | Fé 
eminent counsel have, it seems, given an opinion that funds 


reduction of prices, but this proposal was negatived at the general 
meeting of so by majority. Last February the 
question was revived in the form of a Resolution, directing that 
steps should be taken, either by an alteration of the rules or other- 
wise, with a view to prevent the further issue of shares, which was 
carried at the meeting, but negatived on a ballot. Since then 
another Special Committee has been oppcinied, and has reported 
in favour of closing the list of shareholders, and dividing the 
surplus profits among those who hold the existing shares. The 
Committee of Management, however, adhere to their opinion that 
there should be no departure from the original principle of 
the Association, and submitted this conclusion to the shareholders 
ina Report, which was discussed at a noisy and tumultuous 
meeting on Thursday last. Sir Roundell Palmer and three other 


already accumulated cannot be divided, and the only question, 
therefore, is as to the future. By the ge | practice of 
distributing the profits among the whole body of members in 
the shape of reduced charges, the question of accumulated 
rofits is very simply disposed of, inasmuch as there is nothing 
left to accumulate; and the Committee of Management appear 
to think that it is as well to keep this temptation out of the 
way of y shareholders. The latter are warned that, if they 
should decide to reverse the present policy of the Association, 
“there is but too much reason to fear that it will rapidly descend 


hey must be very dull or very graceless | 


from the honourable position which it has for some years occupied, 
and become sooner or later a mere trading company.” The 
Chairman told the meeting very plainly that a selfish a 


' of the funds of the Association would be a sacrifice of principle, 


duty, and honour, and that, if it were resolved upon, a 

| number of Civil Servants would feel bound to withdraw from it, 
_ as they could not at the same time be Civil Servants and persons 
trading for profit. Another member of the Committee, in announcing 
that he and his colleagues would retire if the Resolution were 
carried, pointed out that it involved a complete revolution in the 
constitution of the Society, and that it would be in the power of 
any shareholder to apply to the Court of Chancery for an injunc- 
tion against the schenie being carried out. After a long and very 
disorderly debate the Resolution was carried by a majority of the 
meeting, and a poll will be held on it next month. 

It does not require much reflection to see that, whatever may be 
said in favour of a division of profits, it would entirely alter the 
character of the Association. It would practically cease to be co- 
operative,and would become an ordinary trading company. Hitherto 
there has been no antagonism of interests in the working of the es- 
tablishment. All members have alike shared the advantages of co- 


operative — and the prosperity of the Association has been 
in the chea 


ning of —. All that the managers 
have had to consider io been how to carry on the business 
without actual loss. 


It is obvious that directly shareholders 
became entitled to profits all this would be It is certain 
enough that, human nature being what it is, the next step would 
be to take care that the = should be as “n° as possible. 
Increase of ee grows by what it feeds on, and the 


t end 
and aim of the Association would be simply to enrich the share- 
holders to the fullest extent. There would no longer be any 


guarantee either for moderation of prices or for the quality of the 
goods. The managers would be expected to make as much money as 
they could, and the shareholders would be more concerned about 
their own dividends than about the satisfaction of those who were 
only customers at their shop. The question at issue is really 
whether the old Association shall be destroyed, and a new Association 
of an entirely different character, with altogether different objects, 
established in place of it. The original object of the Association 
was to benefit all the members equally by cheapening the cost of 
living ; what is now proposed is one set of members should be 
enriched at the expense of the rest. It is clear that if there 
were a division of profits the value of shares would be proportion- 
ately increased; they would be bought and sold, and as their 
— value went up the oa ppc the pressure put 
upon the managers to squeeze the t ible dividends out of 
the business for the satisfaction ot 

It is perhaps not unnatural that some of the proprietors of a vast 
and flourishing business of this kind should cast a covetous eye on 
the profits which might be diverted into their own pockets. They 
may be asked to reflect, however, that it was not with the 
view of making profits that the Association was started, and 
that the success which has attended it has been mainly due to 
this circumstance. Moreover, there is no reason to suppose that 
this Association enjoys a a. of the sort of capacity which 
is required for the management of a large co-operative Catach. 
Indeed the present managers have intimated that they will with- 
draw, if it its character, and another Association similar 
to the old one would no doubt be immediately started. There are 
already a number of trading stores with which the old Association 
would have to compete, and many retail shopkeepers have also been 
wise enough to adopt the principle of distinguishing between cash 
and credit payments. There is no ic in a co-operative store 
apart from the principle on which it is conducted. By gather- 
ing together a great many different shops under one roof, and 
by insisting upon cash payments, and thus avoiding the risks of 
credit, a large proportion of the of an ordinary retail 


got rid of; the other hand, customers are 
put to the inconvenience of having to go to a particular place for 
what they want, instead of finding it within a few steps of their 


own doors, and they also have to pay the cost of conveying their 
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purchases home. So far there is nothing in the system which an: 
shopkeeper might not adopt if he thought it worth while. 
co-operative store, however, when it is really co-operative, offers 
the further advantage of handing over to the customers the 
personal profits of the wey This has hitherto been the 
essential principle of the Civil Service Supply Association ; and 
if it were to be reversed, the Association would become merely a 
trading business conducted for the benefit of the proprietors, and 
would consequently lose its hold on the great mass of its customers. 
The state of the case, when reduced to its elements, is simply this. 
The Association was a intended to serve the interests of 
all members of the Civil Service or their friends who chose to 
join it; it is now proposed that it should be converted into a 

i tion in the interest of the existing body of share- 

olders. If this were done a rival Association on the old 
would probably be started ; and the selfish promoters of a division 
of profits would discover that they had dispossessed others without 
domg much good to themselves. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHY. 
we wished to find fault with that useful 


| are and when an admirer of 
talks of its we 
views embraced pockets of ourselves as. taxpayers. 
saying that money was spent lavishly in punchases,. 
may at least affirm that the Post Office authorities were pleasant 
to have dealings with. In one instance a was 
obtained for a Company by an agent, who claimed upwards of 
,coo/, commission from his employers. The reward was not dis- 


pro ted 
the 


y the 
by Government, and ——— 
are 


: jioned to the success; but when the claim was investiga 
in Chancery, it appeared that the agent had done nothing beyond 
very best thing he could do—namely, place the matter in the 
hands of a solicitor, who asked for the money and got it. The 
intervention of this gentleman had the desired effect at the Post 
Office, and the of the became 
“extended” to i yment to Company ice 
which it demanded. = oe 
An enthusiastic writer upon postal telegraphs in the Standard 
de have Guat transfer of 
headquarters from Telegraph Street to the General Post Office was 
@ secret confided to a chosen few, of whom he had the happiness 
to be one. “It leaked out,” he says, that the new galleries at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand were to be devoted to ic purposes, and 
perhaps he believes that even the fact of the construction of these 
, and would not 
imparted to the public until they were called upon to pay for 
them. In the days when Mr. Disraeli was chiefly celebrated for 
sarcasm, he began a speech on a financial question with the words, 
out of the nt of the Secre- 
Treasury, an ‘or a moment hi ie upon 


dition and prospects of postal ey ee the present 
administration without being disturbed by the clamorous lauda- 
tion bestowed upon it by its friends. removal from Tele- 

Street to St. Martin’s-le~Grand was effected in the afternoon 


ee from western wires were then united to eastern wires, 
remaining instruments were brought from “ T.S.,” “ joined 
up ” with these united wires, and set to work. It was i : 


but blie attention is likely to be direeted not so mueh 
Culley do as to: what they leave 


be to be received by a department well content with 
its proceedings. correspondence has not been 


terrupted so as to form long maris, which are called “ dashes,” 
and short marks, which are called “dots.” The letters of the: 
alphabet are represented by combinations of these dashes and dots. 
Each letter is distinguished from that which follows it by a 
space, and each word is distinguished from that which follows it 
by a longer space. In the system proposed by Mr. Richard 
Herring, and described in the pamphlet before us, the dashes 
and dots are made by separate styles or pointers, and they 
are transverse to the slip of paper which receives them, in- 
stead of longitudinal. his system has an obvious advantage 
which, unless it be in some way counterbalanced, would, apparently, 
go far to entitle it to preference over the Morse system. The so~ 
called dashes and dots made by the Morse instrument being frag- 
ments of the same line of uncertain length are liable to be mistaken 
each for the other. Practically, a short dash and a long dot are 
almost undistinguishable. Mr. Herring asserts that his instrument: 
makes “ clear and definite” marks, and that his print being more 
compact than that of the Morse instrument, is more legible. If Mr. 
Herring has effected a real improvement, its commercial value is. 
unquestionable. He seems to us to have made out a case for a 
full and fair trial, and indeed the Post Office authorities have con- 
ceded this in words, although up to this moment no satisfactory 
conclusion either way appears to have been arrived at. We do 
not propose to offer any opinion whatever on the merits of the 
controversy as to the value of Mr. Herring’s instrument; and 
we only refer to the subject for the purpose of surveying the 
machinery and the men employed in Post Office telegraphy from a 
point of view which—from the nature of the case—is not that of 
an admirer. 

If we may judge from the extracts given in this pamphlet, we 
should say that the correspondence which was moved for last 
Session ought to be printed, in order to enable the public to see 
how the Post Office deals with the suggestions of outsiders. Mr. 
Herring brought his system under the notice of the authorities 
towards the end of 1870, and a discussion ensued between him and 
Mr. Scudamore which has lasted to the present time. The 
scientific advisers of the department regarded Mr. Herring’s 
instrument as “a modification of an arrangement already proposed ” 
by other inventors, and they stated that “ practical and experi- 
enced men” had been unable to perceive any advantage 
that would result from adopting thisarrangement. Mr. Sendamore 
informed Mr. Herring that the officers of the department thought 
it “impossible to produce readable signs” by his instrument, and 
had concluded that it was “ practically worthless.” It appears 
that after two years’ discussion the officers of the department have 
receded from the position first assumed. Mr. Herring’s instrument 
has been made the subject of elaborate trial and report by Sir 
William Thomson and Professor Jenkin, appointed by the Post 
Office; Mr. Herring has impeached some of the conclusions of 
that report, and Mr. Scudamore has admitted that Mr. Herring 
is entitled to a further trial. The complaceney of the “ prac- 
tical and experienced men” who manage the telegraphic business 
of the nation may perhaps be disturbed by the suggestion that 
an outsider could improve upon the system existing at “ T.S.” 
But we know that public departments tend to get into a groove, 
to exclude interference, and to perpetuate traditions. Their dislike 
to submit to pressure from without does not prove that that 
pressure is unnecessary. The great and growing business of 
telegraphs ought to be conducted on the most improved principle; 
and it is unsatisfactory to find the Post Office authorities putting 
aside a new form of instrument on the assertion that it cannot 
produce readable signs, and afterwards receiving from the 
scientific referees selected by them an opinion that, whatever 
may be said of the instrument in other respects, it “ is not inferior 
to the Morse, either in speed or in certainty of signs.” There can 
be no doubt at least of Mr. Herring’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. We read lately of a Canadian who obtained within 
the last year from Government compensation for-services rendered 
by his family in the first year of the American War of Indepen- 
dence. This shows that something is to be got from Government 
by pressure, and it is certain that nothing is to be got in any other 
es | The teredo or bore is the only instrument by which the 

of a public office is likely to be pierced. There is, to say the 
least, plausibility in Mr. Herring's statement of his case:—“ He 
contends that the objections to the adoption of his:system all resolve 
themselves into this, that the telegraphic wires and apparatus are 
not so well constructed and maintained as they might be and 
ought to be. He conceives that the country is entitled to 
demand the most complete and accurate system of telegraphy 
that is reasonably practicable, and he offers his invention as a 
distinct improvement on the system which exists.” A report of 
Mr. Latimer Clark, which is annexed to this pamphlet, states that 
Mr. Herring’s system has eupertont advantages, of which the most 
obvious is “ the great legibility of the signals.” Mr. Clark has.no 
doubt that the clerks would habitually send messages more rapidly 
with this instrument than with the Morse, as well as read them 
more oma: and this instrument is specially adapted for reading 
by sound. . Clark thinks that this system, “or some system 
which makes a marked distinction between dots and dashes,” would 
be of great value in the Telegraphic Service. 

We know that experts of all kinds are apt to lean to the side 
which callsthem in, and therefore the report of Sir William Thom- 
son and Professor Jenkin on the one hand, and that of Mr. Latimer 
Clark on the other, must be received with due allowance. If, 
however, the Morse system is capable of improvement, the Post 
Office should not delay to make it. Every man of business desires 


XUM 


yoo, 
servants who manage the on we might 
complain that they sing somewhat loudly their own praises. 
We are n have been 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of last Saturday. “ It is difficult to convey to the ordinary reader 
an idea of the amount of labour thus involved, but the way had 
been made smooth by the forethought of the engineers of the Tele- 
phic < serpomeee” Before this transfer was made wires coming 
= the West passed through St. Martin’s on their way to “'T.S.,” 
as the late central station was called im telegraphic language, 
while wires from the Hast went te “T.S.” direct. On Saturday 
last the western wires were cut at St. Martin’s, and the instru- 
ments belonging to them were removed thither from “'T.S.,” 
a ; ” with the wires, and set to work. The half-mile 
impediment to business, and the work appears to have beon well 
i iment to business, e work appears to we 
done in several hours less than the allotted time. Let us give to 
Mr. Culley and _his assistant engineers due credit for this exploit : 
Towards the end of last Session a question was asked and a 
correspondence was moved for in the House of Commons in refer- 
Herring, which ha mn submitted to the Office authorities 
and received by them as the __ estion of am outsider would 
, pamphlet which was published by Mr. Herring im July Inst. 
a et w was % ing im July last. 
It should be explained that the system of telegraphie printing 
orse. 8 paper moving forward clockwork re- 
mark from style or pointer, which is 
influenced by an electric current. This mark is broken or in- 
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and in telegrams, and the “long dot ” nearly resem- 
bling the “short dash ” seems likely to produce confusion, while the 
fact that one signal is or ought to be longer than the other is not 
conducive to rapidity. It must be owned, however, that the 
best telegraphic clerks work with surprising quickness under 
~cireumstances less favourable than might to speed. In 
this department women are far superior to men; their touch 
is lighter and their perception quicker. It is important 
to have an accurate record of telegrams ; but a good clerk reads by 
ear, and does not need to look at the marked paper. It may be 
useful to explain in reference to the “sackful” of telegrams which 
‘were brought down to Taunton from the General Post Office at 
the hearing of the Election Petition, that these were probably 
ae of the flimsy papers on which messages are sent out. 
e believe that each telegram is written out in duplicate at the 
receiving office, and one part is sent to the Central Office, where it 
is filed along with the paper handed in at the sending office, and 
sent thence to the Central Office. In many provincial offices the 
needle instrument is still used, and as regards these offices there carr 
be no record of telegrams properly so called. There is only a strong 
resumption arising from agreement between the papers which come 
m the sending and receiving offiees. But wherever the Morse is 
used an actual record exists. The instrument may work slowly or 
not at all, but it does not make mistakes, although thesending and 
receiving clerks may make them. The Post Office authorities in- 
tend, we believe, gradually to introduce recording instruments 
everywhere, and it is important that they should adopt the best 
form that can be contrived by science and experience. The chiefs 
of the Telegraphic nyt should keep their minds open to 
suggestions from outside, and be on their guard against becoming a 
society for mutual admiration and defence against troublesome 
interlopers, 


HOSPITALS OF REFUGE. 


A® article in the Times of last Tuesday gives an interesting 
account of a most valuable institution, and directs attention 
to a social question which presses urgently for consideration. The 
institution in question is the London Fever Hospital. It has 
grown rapidly from small beginnings, and now, in consequence of 
recent changes, its Governing Body is desirous of at once increasing 
its usefulness and extending the sphere of its operations to classes 
which it has scarcely benefited hitherto. In the beginning of the 
resent century a ‘“ Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor ” 
fired a small house in Gray’s Inn Lane, giving it the name of 
House of Recovery. As the name implied, its object was to 
remove from their overcrowded dwellings persons sutiering from 
fevers. The patients were offered suitable care and medical at- 
tendance, while their neighbours and families were relieved from 
the risk of infection. The Society succeeded, in spite of the 
strenuous opposition which the most rational and benevolent in- 
novations usually have to encounter. In 1815 it had outgrown its 
confined quarters in Gray's Inn Lane, and the state of its finances 
enabled it to move to more spacious premises at King’s Cross. 
Thence it had to make:a second move when the ground was 
to make way for the railway terminus, and this time it settled in 
iresher air on the heights of suburban Islington. There it remains, 
having gradually increased its buildings to meet the growing 
demands on its space. ge to say, when we recollect that 
philam y must resolve itself, after all, into a matter of money, 
«e learn that the Governors have been able to go upon the sineigis 
“of never turning away fever from their doors.” Yet they have 
nore than once had to meet the strain of epidemics, and we are 
iuiormed that during the last great outbreak of fever, new wards, 
as they became necessary, were run up in wood-work and gal- 
vanized iron in the course of a fortnight. 

The affairs of the Hospital must have been conducted with 
equal liberality and judgment, and undoubtedly it must have done 
a very great deal of good. During the eight years from 1862 
to 1870 the annual average of admissions was 3,189. But 
cireumstances have brought about a change, amounting to a 
revolution, and the passing of the Metropolitan Asylums Act 
has nearly emptied the hospital wards. In 1872 the number of 
admissions had fallen to 182, and it came about in this way:— 
Previously to the passing of the Act, the principle of the Hospital 
authorities had been to receive freely any poor person who chose to 
apply, with the exception of the servants of non-subscribers and 
parochial paupers. servants were admitted on a small fixed 
payment; the paupers, by arrangement with the parishes. The 
result was, that paupers became the chief patrons of the establish- 
ment; and as it got the reputation of being a pauper hospital, it 
may be supposed that the poorest of other classes stood upon their 
dinity and held aloof. en the Metropolitan Asylums Act was 
passed, which provided for metropolitan paupers elsewhere, it 
nearly emptied the wards. The usefulness of the Hospital having 
thus been Mere fags Sen while a great work remains to be 
done, the Governing Body placed itselfin communication with the 
President of the Local Government Board, inviting him to assist it 
with official influence towards the end it has in 
‘Hospital has been partially re-arranged im aceordance wi e 
mer state of things. Superior accommodation hes been pro- 
vided for a certain number of inmates. Some of the wards have 
been divided into small rooms, where any one who is willing to 
pay for privacy can have it; and, inshort, patients may in future be 
to their means and their social position. In 


| there is the feeling that the very best is being 


omy to the communication from the Governors, the President. of 
the Government Board declines to move as they wish him to 
do. In his idea, the Board he presides over has no power 40 
compel local authorities to provide hospital accommodation of the 


_kind, and as he is not in a position to command, he prefers not to 
advi 


vise. 

The President may be technically right in his interpretation of 
his legal powers, although it seems to us that a man in his position 
could searcely be re ‘with oflicious. interference were he to 
direct attention officially to the facilities afforded by this-empty 
Hospital for the relief of sufferers who are much to be pitied. But 
whether he be right or wrong, there is the greater reason that 
people who are unfettered by official etiquette should not show 
similar reticence. As to the benefits offered by the Hospital there 
is no room for argument, and nothing but prejudice can prevent the 
classes to which they are offered from taking advantage of them. 
Those who have unlimited command of money, who can procure 
the best advice, ample attendance, and a superiluity of every 
luxury, may not unnaturally prefer being tended in their homes, 
although, in cases of grave accidents, even they are likely to be 
more efficiently treated in a hospital. But in attacks of such 
diseases as fever, we believe the Hospital to be preferable for all 
who are not actually affluent, while as regards persons in 
straitened circumstances there can no doubt whatever. 
Nothing can be more pitiable than the condition of thousands of 
people lying sick in London-at this moment. It may be the father 
of a large family occupying a small house, always engaged in a 
struggle to make the two ends meet, and living painfully from 
hand to mouth. In case of illness he does not care to claim the 
services of the parish doctor, who is at least paid to render them, 
although he may be paid poorly. He sends for some medical man, 
who sees all around him the visible signs of his patient’s poverty. 
Unless the doctor be a very phoenix of conscientious physicians, 
he is apt to measure his attention with some reference to the 
meagre remuneration which possibly he may never receive. 
In any case, it is but human nature that he should not, 
under such circumstances, multiply his visits unnecessarily, or 
prolong then: more than he cannot help. He prescribes medicines 
according to the rules of the pharmacopeeia ; and if there should 
be no ready money to buy them with, it becomes a question 
of negotiating a credit at the chemist’s, and the anxious wife has 
to worry herself xbout ways and means when she has the invalid 
and her half-dozen children on her hands. It is a simple outrage 
ox helpless poverty to order oranges, or ice, or any of the Inxuries 
that are brought asa matterof course into well-provided sick-rooms ; 
and so the fever is suffered to gain head when the expenditure of a 
shillings might have Then there are the children. 

t is of little use attempting to keep them quiet, as they go tumbling 
up-and down the pos staircase blundering the 
thin partitions. As the mvalid is dropping away into a sleep 
under the influence of some cheap narcotic, he is brought back to 
his pain by the screams of the baby in the next room. The early 
morning opens with a chorus of shouting and bellowing from the 
baby’s brothers and sisters, just when overstrained nature is 
making a desperate ‘effort after he oe and if the invalid 
has no children of his own, the infliction -will be the more 
merciless from the children of his neighbours. If he pulls through, 
in spite of all that is against him, thanks to Providence or a tough 
constitution, his convalescence is scarcely likely to be rapid. The 
atmosphere of worry that he breathes is almost more trying than 
the actual closeness of his confined and crowded quarters. Yet in 
some res his wretched lot is almost enviable when contrasted 
with that of some others. At any rate he has company, if he has too 
much of it, and there are kind people around him who take an affec- 
tionate interest in his fate. But how solitary persons there 
are in London who are linked to no living soul within reach, 
except perhaps by some formal tie of business. Dickens, for 
whom the romance of lonely chambers in the Inns of Court had 


‘always a charm, tells the story of an inmate who put an end to 


his existence and was never missed until months afterwards. 
There are thousands and thousands of | im crowded houses 
who would be almost as little looked after should disease suddenly 
strike them down. It is no one’s business to send for the doctor, 
no one’s duty to pay the nurse. The sense of utter abandon- 
ment, the absolute absence of anything like sympathy or tender- 
ness, acting on a frame suffering under the depression of reaction 
from tg would be sufficient in itself to make recovery 
im e. 

tis scarcely’n to how different everything would 
have been if = pervert Mee le had been removed at” once to 
the Hospi In the Hospital they have airy rooms and comfort- 
able beds, the best advice, constant and skilful attendance, suitable 
medicines, and all the luxuries that make the difference between 
comfort and wretchedness, to say nothing of life and death. Above 
all, there is the removal from immediate eauses for anxiety, and 
done for you, which 
is one of the most infallible specifics in the world. When the option 
lies between alternatives hke these, it is inconceivable that the > tr 
should be doubtful. If the beds im the Fever Hospital are 
left to stand , it can only be attributed to ignorance or 
jadice, and it is high time surely that everything should be done 
to enlighten the one and remove the other. For this reason we 
regret that the President of the Local Government Board did 
not think fit to make use of his official authority to recommend 
the Hospital and its ad to the classes who might profit by 
it. It is to these classes to persons who may bein communi- 
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cation with them that we have especially addressed ourselves, con- 
fining ourselves to what we may call the personal argument. But 
we need scarcely add that there are other considerations which are 
even more weighty, inasmuch as they gravely affect the public 
health, and consequently the general welfare of the community. 
The time will come no doubt when we shall see stringent rules laid 
down for the removal, under certain easily definable circumstances, 
of all patients who are infected with contagious disease. Mean- 
while, and pending further sanitary legislation, every one should 
do his best by the employment of reason and argument to diminish 
the number of centres for the spread of contagion. 


REVIEWS. 


STEWART’S CONSERVATION OF ENERGY.* 
pene like individuals, are most severely tried by success. 
As long as their devotees are working on in silence, carefully 
removing by multiplied observations and experiments the prelimi- 
nary difficulties that lie in the way of the attainment of clear ideas 
ting the nature of the phenomena and the forces at work, so 
long the world leaves them undisturbed, and their discoveries are 
known only to their brother specialists, who are the ns most 
competent to judge of their exact extent and significance. But 
when these labours have led to the discovery of a great general- 
ization which connects widely dissimilar groups of familiar and 
striking phenomena, the public rushes to welcome the successful 
science. The imperfectly formulated results are seized upon and 
in’ ted by 9 one for himself, as though scientific propositions 
could be understood without a knowledge of the technical meaning 
of the terms involved. Theorists see in the new discoveries the 
solution of all imaginable difficulties in nature; practical men see 
in them inexhaustible sources of power; and inasmuch as 
the kmowledge of the discoveries is no longer confined to 
men ble of understanding their exact nature, there ensues 
a solsh i which the most false notions are abroad con- 
ing them. Who has not met secret believers in the 
sibility of tual motion, or practical men whose  teaathnnth wr" 
emboldened them to predict that electricity would take the place 
of steam, who saw in the propositions that motion is indestructible 
and that electricity is as much a mode of motion as is heat, a con- 
firmation of their predictions, though to the instructed the meani 
they conveyed was fatally opposed to the possibility of these 
prophecies being ever realized? It is at such times as these that 
expositors like Professor Tyndall are specially valuable, who possess 
the happy art of communicating a maximum of truth mixed 
with a minimum, though still appreciable, quantity of error. In 
the present age of jena scientific development it is easy to think 
of discoveries that are passing through such a time of trial; but 
three of the illustrate of Undu- 
latory theory has nearly passed through it, for people are learning 
that the igpsthealo of an ether is rather an embodiment of the 
difficulties of light than a solution of them; and though mathe- 
maticians feel that some of the difficulties and contradictions in- 
volved in the hypothesis make it doubtful whether it should be 
stated in its crude form in works intended for advanced students, 
it cannot be hoped that more accurately scientific ideas should ever 
be instilled into non-scientific minds. Darwinism, or, as it should 
rather be called, the Evolution theory, isjust entering upon thisstage. 
The nature of its subject-matter drveyed it prematurely into 
notoriety ; for, unlike the other cases to which we have referred, 
ialists here find themselves with ideas on the exact nature of 

e theory and the limits of its operations but little more definite 
than those of the less instructed. t this is the case is shown by 
the fact that one division of specialists and the general public alike 
are listening eagerly to the brilliant and suggestive utterances of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who would demonstrate that it accounts for all 
the phenomena of the universe (though from the utter absence of 
quantitative analysis his writings are a splendid picture of the un- 
ascertained possibilities of the theory rather than an exposition of 
it), while the rest of those who concern themselves about the 
matter are in an acrimonious dispute, not about the limi- 
tations, but the existence, of the process of evolution—a question 
which in a dozen years will be held to be not arguable. The 
great physical generalization called the Conservation of Energy is 
inan intermediate state. It is so new that all kinds of false i 
are prevalent about it ; it is so exact that these cannot be tolerated ; 
and thus its circumstances are such as to make so thorough and 
simple a treatise as this by Professor Balfour Stewart a boon to 
science and the world at large. 

The scheme of the book is | as is naturally the case when 
the subject-matter comprehends but one single law of nature and 
its manifestations.- The first two chapters are devoted to the con- 
sideration of mechanical energy and its change into heat, Professor 
Stewart rightly devoting special attention to these two forms of 
energy, compared with which all others are insignificant in prac- 
tical, if not in theoretical, importance. The remaining forms of 
energy are then explained, and the law of its conservation is stated, 
and its operation traced through all varieties of transmutations. An 


* The Conservation of Energy ; being an Elementary Treatise on Energy 
and its Laws. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester. London: Henry 
8. King & Co, 1873. 


historical sketch of the progress of the science, and an examina- 
tion of Professor Thomson’s correlative theory of the Dissipation 
of Energy, follow; and the work concludes with a chapter on the 
Position of Life, which is closely connected with a well-known 
essay written some years ago by Professor Stewart and Mr. 
Laem. The style is all that it should be; it is difficult to under- 
stand how so much information can be contained in so few words. 
Professor Stewart could not have been nearly so successful in this 
respect had he been in any degree a pedant. No such writer would 
permit himself to use the quaint language and still quainter similes 
and illustrations that make the book so readable, and yet there is 
scarcely one that is out of place, or illegitimately used, or likely to 
mislead. In such points Professor Stewart is superior to any 
living physical expositor, excepting Professor Maxwell, the chief 
difference being that the latter does for the most difficult physical 
ideas what the former does only for the simpler ones. They both give 
a strong dash of humour to their illustrations, a humour which bears 
no resemblance to the awkward mental gambols of the scientific 
lecturer who seeks to cultivate a “lively” style of lecturing, but 
which reminds us of Hood's writings, in that the thoughts 
that are clothed in a humorous dress are those which are most 
worth attentive consideration. Admirably clear as is Professor 
Tyndall, he is far inferior to them in this respect. The fact is 
that they are both enthusiastic physicists devoted to original in- 
vestigations, who allow their physical conceptions to permeate all 
their thoughts instead of keeping them locked up in a kind of 
mental cupboard, as is so often the course pursued towards know- 
ledge of the exact sciences. Thus they always use analogies drawn 
from common life, and no stock of recondite conceptions is needed 
to appreciate the force of their illustrations, This is a great gain 
at a time like the present, when the general reader has but little 
leisure for scientific training, and it is on this account that we 
specially recommend the book to his attention. Independently 
of the direct importance of the principle of the conservation of 
energy, it is one of the few cases in which all can get an adequate 
notion of a scientific generalization. No other discovery has 
so much unified science, and at the same time been so simple 
in its statement that even the uneducated can obtain an ac- 
curate knowledge of it, provided they are taught by as sym- 
pathetic and suggestive a teacher as Professor Stewart. 

The least satisfactory parts of the work—if it be not ungracious 
to tind fault with parts when as a whole it is so admirable—are 
those which treat of the history of the science of energy, and of 
the position of life in connexion with it. The former is very 
meagre, as any such historical account must be which is contained 
in some half-dozen crown octavo pages not too closely printed. 
Such a mere outline is merely sufficient to communicate the bare 
facts of the successive steps of the discovery, and is totally inade- 
quate to convey any just notions concerning the relations between 
the several discoveries or the merits of their makers. This is un- 
fortunate, for the history of the science of energy is specially 
instructive on many points which are important in an age like the 
present, which is so ready to shower honours on the fortunate ones 
who can establish a claim to be the first to arrive at some t 
scientific truth. Amongst other points it illustrates how little 
claim to our gratitude does one possess who enunciates such truths 
without demonstrating them. He is not to be honoured as the 
first discoverer of a law who utters sentences which, when viewed 
in the light of later knowledge, are seen to involve it. What 
more perfect enunciation of the great principle of the science of 
energy, that “heat is a mode of motion,” could be found, than 
the one given by Bacon, when he says that motion “ stands in 
the place of a genus to heat”? Yet Bacon’s claims to be con- 
sidered the founder of the science of energy are immeasurably 
inferior to those of Newton, in whose works no such admirably 
general statement can be found, but who demonstrated that part 
of it known as the Conservation of Mechanical Energy. His dis- 
covery left the loss of energy by friction standing apart, an isolated 
or rather a residual phenomenon, challenging separate investigation ; 
and by giving such a striking instance of the conservation of energy 
throughout countless transformations, he did more to lead men to 
carry up the idea to its most general form than many such unsup- 
ported statements as that of Bacon’s would have done. 

With regard to the part of the present work which deals with the 
position of life in relation to a science of energy, our objection is 
more fundamental, though we doubt whether the author could have 
avoided touching on the subject, or whether, if he did so, he was 
not at liberty to treat it in the way he has chosen. The point isa 
very difficult one, as all must be that relate to the connexion 
between the mind and the body. The fact is that great scientific 

neralizations, such as the one that forms the subject of Professor 

tewart’s book, give us a partial view of the fundamental laws 
which have been shaping the universe during the whole of its 
t, and which will continue to do so during the whole of its 
uture existence. No sooner is such a generalization arrived at 
than it is instantly examined by each school of theological 
and ~-— thought to see how it bears upon their special 
tenets. To this there can be no objection if the inquiry is 
conducted in a proper spirit. It is not the attempt to derive 
arguments in favour of religious ideas from the deepest truths of 
nature of which we are cognizant, that has so often covered theo- 
logians with ridicule when wider knowledge has shown the mis- 
en character of their reasonings, but the attempt to use for 

a like purpose isolated events, the exceptional and unimportant 
consequences of special concatenations of circumstances—events 
which the slightest breadth of view would have taught them were 
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no more typical of the results of the great laws that govern the | were of course the illness and deaths of a large part of the popula- 
universe is the minute swirl that sucks down a floating straw | tion. Dr. Gordon tells us that in the years 1824 and 1826 a con- 


indicative of the course of the great river whose surface it barely 
dimples. But these inquiries must be made in an impartial spirit, 
and, when thus made, the answers are seldom wholly favourable to 
the views of any one set of inquirers. The science of energy, 
ing as it does the rule of an exact quantitative law as well 

to the vastest and most minute phenomena of force, seems specially 
calculated to throw light’ on the great mysteries of the origin 
of the universe and the position of life in it. Of all scientific 
generalizations none seem so likely to answer the questions 
whether the universe can have existed from all eternity, and 
whether the mind can originate impulses—or, in other words, 
whether it can decide on the motion that shall take place 
in the icles of the body over which it seems to rule, 
or whether they are the blind consequences of external im- 
pulses. To the first it gives a strangely delinite answer, which 
places the difficulties of the theory of the eternity of matter 
in a new andstriking form. Heat, it says, can never be destroyed, 
but it is always tending to equilibrium; that is to say, a hotter 
body gives off more heat to a colder body than it receives from it, 
and thus all bodies tend to become equal in temperature. No 
automatic mechanical gree will reverse this, and thus there is 
a general tendency of heat (and with it all other forms of energy) 
to move towards uniformity. From this principle of the dissi- 
pation of energy its discoverer, Professor Thompson (to whose 
words Professor Stewart refers in the interesting chapter devoted 
to this subject), concludes that the universe had a beginning, and 
must have an end, for a process of degradation cannot be eternal. 
Like the waves on a windless ocean, the differences of temperature 
are gradually lessening, and all is tending to one dead level.. Does 
not the existence of these waves point to a disturbance from without 
in the past, and in the absence of such interference may we not 
look forward to universal stagnation in the future? Without 
claiming for it a conclusiveness which no argument leading from 
the uniform course of nature to the necessity of a past or future 
interference therewith can from its very nature possess, we must 
admit the force of such reasoning, and we think that Professor 
Stewart’s statement of the case is eminently fair. But we like less 
his treatment of the equally difficult question how far life, or 
rather spontaneity, is possible in a universe where all non-mental 
phenomena are reducible to the motion of matter, and where all 
motion is deducible from the laws of force by means of Newton's 
well-known laws. We cannot but feel dissatisfied with Professor 
Stewart's comparison of life to the commander of an army 
who contents himself with giving orders which set the troops 
under him in motion, and more especially with his attempt 
to represent spontaneity as an aggravated case of such “ in- 
calculability” as is seen in the case of an explosion where a 
minute excitant force produces t effects incapable of 
accurate prediction. Valuable as these are for showing how 
little independent of the laws of energy an organism need be 
to be gifted with spontaneity, they must not be used to hide the 
chasm which separates the theory of spontaneity and that of 
energy as it at present stands. The plain facts of the case 
are that physical science reg all resulting phenomena of 
the universe as fully determined by its antecedent condition, 
and no variation can take place save in virtue of a temporary 
or permanent alteration either of the forces or of the motion 
of some — of matter. Those who seek to evade this, 
instead of frankly admitting it and challenging their antago- 
nists to prove their theories so accurately as to negative the 
eg power of vital action thus directive to interpose, are 
atally damaging their cause. It is of no use for them to shrink 
from claiming the power of mind over matter in this crude form; 
their position requires it, and they might have learned this fact 
from the care with which their opponents lay down the impos- 
sibility of such interposition as the basis of their argument. Ex- 
rimentally this has never been demonstrated, and to assume it 
involves a petitiv principit; and the advocates of spontaneity 
have a right to have this recognized. But, on the other hand, 
they ought to admit that physical science does know and can 
know of no such thing as spontaneity, save by becoming ex- 
perimentally acquainted with cases of the suspension of her laws; 
and it is wiser for the upholders of the doctrine of the freedom of 
the will to admit the inexplicability of their doctrine by the laws 
of physics, and to retort on their adversaries by pointing to such 
other mysteries as the law of heredity, and by asking them whether 
these do not seem equally to claim for life an exceptional position. 


GORDON’S LIFE ON THE GOLD COAST.* 


pD* GORDON prefaces this little book by the remark that the 
A Gold Coast is now in fashion, and he therefore hopes to be 
ustified in serving up recollections of rather an old date. In fact, 
it was in the years 1847-8 that he made personal acquaintance with 
aregion which then, as now, had a very unpleasant reputation. He 
took part in a little expedition to Appolonia, where we laid hold of 
an objectionable king, and set up a retired ter in his place. He 
attended Captain Maclean, the husband of poor “ L. E. L.,” in his 
last illness, and he was a part of whatever was going on in that 
part of the world at the time. The chief incidents which occurred 
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demned corps of white soldiers was stationed upon the coast, and 
that the average annual death-rate was 1,500 per 1,000 of numerical 
strength. Insurance Offices used to advertise, and perhaps still 
advertise, that they will accept lives of oo in every profession, 
and in every of the world, with singe exception of the 
West Coast of Africa. To most of the names incidentally mentioned 
by Dr. Gordon there is appended the note “since dead.” Of a 
rty of six who made with him the expedition to Appolonia, he 
is the sole survivor. Though some of the deaths mentioned are due 
to such accidents as being upset in a boat and eaten by a shark, the 
great majority appear to be due to the effects of the climate. 
When Dr. Gordon is describing the animal life at Cape Coast 
Castle, he mentions incidentally that the officers’ mess was seldom 
or never complete. At one period he was the only one to take his 
lace ; and his isolation continued so long that, like some prisoners, 
hie was able to form an intimate acquaintance with the mice who 
frequented the room. In fact, there isa kind of funereal atmosphere 
about the place. All his recollections are more or less directly 2ssoci- 
ated with disease or with the death of acquaintances; and it might 
naturally be supposed that he would look back upon the scene of so 
much suffering with a settled melancholy. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, this appears to be as far as possible from his state of mind. 
He admits the existence of “ discomforts and disadvantages,” which 
seems to be rather a mild form of expression for so disagreexble a 
state of things ; but he adds that he has no reason to look beck to 
the time spent there “ otherwise than with agreeable recollections.” 
We should guess indeed that Dr. Gordon was a younger mean in 
1848 than he is in 1874. Certainly the tone of his remarks reminds 
us of nothing so much as of some of Lever’s military novels. Dr. 
Gordon would to all appearance have been admirably fitted to take 
his part in some of those jovial proceedings in which Harry 
Lorrequer and his like always indulged on the eve of a battle. 
The book is short and unpretending enough; but in this sense 
it is really interesting as an illustration of the mode in which 
a young Tegtishenan may keep up his spirits under unfavourable 
circumstances. 

The catalogue of wep by which Dr. Gordon endeavours to 
support his theory of the agreeableness of life on the Gold Coast is 
indeed not very attractive. The first amusement noticed is a picnic in 
the forest on the arrival of a ship of war. Dinner parties were a!so 
frequent and generally followed by adance. To the dancing, indeed, 
there was the trifling objection that there were no young ladies ; 
but the young officers enjoyed dancing with each other to the 
strains of a drummer and a fifer. Another pleasure was lis‘ening 
to the band of the Gold Coast Militia. This band was composed 
of four very dilapidated veterans; they could not stand, because 
they all suffered from the guinea-worm which had got into the:r 
legs and feet. However, they were wrapped up in cloth and 
placed upon stools. One of them performed Ser the big drum, 
which was unluckily so much torn at one end that the stick occa- 
sionally disappeared in the inside; a second had a key-bugle, some 
of the keys of which had fallen off, whilst the springs of pra were 
broken; the two remaining musicians had a clarionet and a 
tambourine. Then, again, there was a billiard-table, torn and un- 
even, it is true, but still a table. Outdoor amusements weve 
more difficult to obtain. Cape Coast being surrounded on every 
side by dense bush, there was only one practicable path. One of 
the other roads was too“ hot and m ”; another lay by agrave- 
yard, against which the inhabitants of Cape Coast had a pardonable 
prejudice ; and the sea-beach was too much frequented by natives 
for various purposes. The popular promenade, to which there were 
no serious objections except that it was bordered by a hedge of 
ame sg of which the thorns were apt to get into the fect of 
passers-by, and which gave protection to “large numbers of 
venomous snakes,” led to a certain salt lake. This salt lake was of 
great importance for purposes of recreation. Boating by sea was 
impossible, on account of the strength of the surf and the violence 
of the frequent squalls. But regattas could be got up upon the 
lake, by the help of rigging native canoes. The canoes generally 
upset on the first attempt to put them about; but the lake was not 
very deep, and there were always paddling canoes at hand; 
so that the only result was a sound wetting, to which the 
yachtsmen soon became accustomed. We are told that a wetting 
in that of the world is apt to be aa but sufficient 
precautions may obviate any serious risk. e grand amusement 
of the travelling Englishman still remains. There was a certain 
— of shooting to be had; but as there is no large game in 
that part of Africa, the — generally resolved itsclf into the 
comparatively unexciting form of procuring interesting specimens 
for purposes of natural history. There were, indeed, difficulties in 
the way. The bush was so rae that birds could only be shot as 
they flew across the narrow pathways; and moreover there are 
larger quantities of venomous snakes, some of which have the 


_ decency to get out of the way, though others have an unpleasant 


habit of turning upon any intruder. We are, therefore, not sur- 
prised to find that Dr. Gordon was the only man with sutlicient 
enthusiasm to indulge in this variety of amusement. 

After running over this catalogue of the pleasures of Cape Coas‘, 
Dr. Gordon remarks that, “though life presented some of the 
phases mentioned, it was not all play.” There was so much 
to be done that people could not give themselves up entirely to the 
exciting round of dissipations which we have described. In fact, 
owing to some prejudice about the discomforts of the region, 
officers were only sent in sufficient numbers to do the necessuy 
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‘work. But, as a 


proportion were always ill, an undue 
ty of work was thrown upon the remainder. us Dr. 
has known an officer perform 
“carriage, superintend the erection of a light- 
house, male a Wanack inspection, and wind up the cheerful 
employment of commanding a funeral over a her officer. 
Obviously, though the attractions of life may have been as great 
at Cape Coast Castle as at Knightsbridge, an officer of a West 
India regiment could not partake of them with a mind as free as 
that of an officer of the Guards. However, he endeavours to set 
before us the “general tenor of life” by some doggrel verses 
written by one of his friends to a brother officer absent from ill- 
health. This letter describes a dinner at the Wesleyan Mission- 
house. Both the writer and the recipient of the letter, we may 
add, died within a few years. The party consisted of twelve, and 
the bill of fare included soup, beef, potatoes, turkey and ham, 
reast and boiled mutton, fricassees, 
Pasties and pies, plumpudding and rice, 
And many things else which looked very nice. 

There were moreover stout, pale ale, and champagne, with madeira 
and sherry, enough to make the party, anger with a view to the 
rhyme, “exceedingly merry.” It must be admitted that the enter- 
tainment was tolerably substantial for a missionary, especially in a 
elimate where the thermometer seldom or never falls below eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The poem proceeds to describe some whist 
parties and the annoyance of the Governor at losing. A more 
striking account, however, of the means by which the British 
officer keeps dull care at bay in the tropics is given in another in- 
structive anecdote. Dr. Gordon tells us how narrowly he escapedan 
adventure at Accra in 1847. Some English officers were stationed 
at the fort, and it was of course their duty to suppress the slave 
trade as far as their power extended. One day a rakish-looking 
schooner appeared, and from it landed a very agreeable Yankee 
oe e was asked to dinner, became very jovial, and invited 

e officers to accompany him on board his ship for a few days’ 

ri” fishing. The invitation was accepted, but next morni 
the officers remembered in time that it might be rather awkw 
for them to be found by an English cruiser on board of a ship 
which was well understood to be a slayer. Their withdrawal was 
lucky, for the next mogmy | ap H.M.S. Devastation, which 
immediately gave chase to theschooner. After a time, the schooner 
was overhauled, and brought into the roads off Accra. No slaves 
were actually on board, and the Yankee captain had taken good 
eare to have his papers in order. Accordingly another dinner took 
place, including the officers of the Devastation, as well as the pre- 
vious party. Dinner was very lively, and was followed by a game 
of leapfrog ; after which the guests tried how many chairs they 
could clear at a standing jump. A many falls naturally 
eccurred at these postprandial athletics; and, as the fun became 
more boisterous, the Yankee skipper avoided liquors, and managed 
to withdraw quietly as became a decent slave-trader. The naval 
officers returned to their ship a little before dawn; and when they got 
up next day, the Yankee schooner had taken leave without notice. 
A few days afterwards it came out that she had shipped her eargo 
of slaves and departed in safety. 

We have been seduced too far into an account of life on the 
Gold Coast a quarter of a century ago. Since then, many changes 
have taken place in most parts of the world; and though we pre- 
sume that progress has scarcely been so rapid on the Gold Coast 
as in some other places, we may presume that even there the old 
order has more ov less yielded place to the new. Certainly we 
should see little to regret in a complete transformation, in spite of 
the apparent fondness with which Dr. Gordon dwells upon his old 
memories. But we ought to say in conclusion that, besides the 
rather curious social phenomena which we have described, there 
are several things in his little book which are worth a glance. It 
does not profess to be bey | exhaustive, nor is all the information 
brought down to modern dates; but the incidental descriptions are 
lively enough, and Dr. Gordon speaks with kindness of the natives. 
They have their faults, as he admits, and indeed goes far 
to prove; he has not the strong objection to slavery in all its 
forms which most English writers think it right to express or to 
affect; but he describes with gratitude acts of kindness which he 
has received from the savages, and says that after all they are 
beings, from ourselves than we are in- 

to assume. any is thinking of taking up a perma- 
nent residence on the Came he will scarcely be whe bait by 
Dr. Gordon’s remarks ; but the many people who are now interested 
in its peculiarities may be recommended to turn over his pages, 
where, amongst other things, they will find some very sensible 
sanitary suggestions, conforming very closely with orders 
lately published by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES.* 
HY should people who write books be so fond of thrusting 


their private affairs and private feelings on a world to | 


which those affairs and feelings are altogether indifferent? We 
accept it in a poet; it is, we suppose, part of a poet’s business to 
tell us these things. e do not wonder at it in Mr. Furnivall. 


When he tells us why he did not have his baby christened, and | 


how pleasant it is to waltz with the fair- 


haired Alice, we know 
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that it is Mr. Furnivall’s way. But then we know enough of Mr. 
Furnivall to know that he has a way. We knew nothing about 
the baby and the fair-haired Alice till Mr. Furnivall chose to teil 
us; but we did know that, if they had not been in his preface, 
something no less grotesque would have been there in their stead, 
With Mr. Bardsley we are not on the same terms. As we never 
came across Mr. Bardsley before, we had no means of knowing 
what was his way. But we suppose that, as it is Mr. Fur- 
nivall’s way to chatter about his baby, it is Mr. Bardsley’s way 
to chatter about his father. Of the two we must say that we 
greatly prefer the baby. The filial devotion of some of out 
teachers is really getting too much for us. We put up a slight 
shriek a week or two back when Mr. Fitzedward Hall needlessly 
introduced us to his mother. But the presence of Mr. Hall’s 
mother was a thing of joy compared with the presence of Mr. 
Bardsley’s father. There was at any rate much less said about her. 
We were simply reminded of the fact, which, if we had turned 
our thoughts to the subject, we might have guessed for ourselves, 
that Mr. Hall, like Mr. Buckle, must have or have had a mother. 
But the gush of Mr. Bardsley’s filial zeal goes much further. 
In his dedication he apostrophizes his father with notes of 
admiration and with a patriarchal or Quaker-like use of the 
true second person singular :—*“ I have loved thee all my life, but 
never so much as now when thou art laid eside from work.” 
“Thou hast lent to it a father’s caution, a mother's pride, a 
brother's hope, a sister’s interest.” “ Thou wilt say it is perfect! 
Yes, thou wilt be false to thine intelligence to be true to thine 
affection.” And the whole winds up with an ejaculation ertra 
metrum, or at least extra grammaticam, “ Kind old father!” We 
feel quite sure, from the dedication itself, that Mr. Bardsley senior, 
whatever may be the work from which he is laid aside, deserves 
something much better than to be in this way made ridiculous by 
his son. 

The book, however, itself is not so bad as might have been looked 
for from this silliest of dedications. It is not particularly good, but 
it is not particularly bad. A rather hackneyed subject, but one 
which still awaits really scientific treatment, is dealt with ina way 
which at every step suggests the wish that it micht have been 
better, while on the other hand it is not disfigured by many very 

s blunders. There is a certain amount of twaddle ; the thing 
is rather heavy, and Mr. Bardsley is most heavy when he now 
and then tries to be lively ; he has not worked some of the most 
important sources so well as he ought to have done; and he is 
still in the Court of the Gentiles as to any clear views of general 
English history. On the other hand, he has clearly worked well 
at some sources of Imowledge; he has got together a great 
store of facts; and, if he has not marshalled them in what we 
should think a thoroughly scientific order, he hes at least not 
shovelled them together in the utterly chaotic way in which some 
compilers do. And if his jokes are not particularly good, we are 
bound to say that there are not very many of them. But Mr. 
Bardsley’s book is dreary work to read directly after Mr. Oliphant’s. 
It is impossible not to compare the two; for the history of 
personal and hereditary nomenclature is certainly, wherever either 
of them exists, a part of the history of language. Mr. Bardsley 
himself, with perfect truth, goes further when he tells us in the 
very first sentence of his text that “to review the sources of a 
people’s nomenclature is to review that people’s history.” Now 
while we have from Mr. Oliphant clear and sharply-cut notions 
of the history of the people with whom both he and Mr. Bardsley are 
now concerned, Mr. Bardsley seems to be in the blackness of dark- 
ness. To be sure he isno worse than the great mass of readers, 

rhaps even than the great mass of writers; but the difference 

tween his book and Mr. Oliphant’s marks the difference between 
one who keeps up with the foremost lights of his own time and 
one who tarries behind them. After Mr. Oliphant’s clear account 
of the continuous being of the one English tongue, it is provoking 
to find ourselves once more in the thick of all the conventional 
stuff about ‘“ Saxons” and “ Normans,” Wamba and the beef and 
mutton, and all the rest of it. As far as we can see, Mr. Bardsley 
thinks that, immediately on King William’s coming into England, 
all the English became serfs and villains, or something of that 
kind; and this, though he stops in one plece to explain at some 
length that King William’s coming did not make a clean sweep ot 
English institutions. A man withsuch an idea as this in his head 
cannot treat the history of English nomenclature as it ought to be 
treated. In Domesday the names provea great deal ; a generation 
or two later they prove nothing. Indeed inthe Domesday genera- 
tion there was more chance of a Norman bearing an English name 
than of an Englishman bearing a Norman name. The Norman 
settlers underthe Confessor give their children the names of English 
godfathers, whence we get Harold the son of Ralph, and Swegen 
the son of Robert, as well as the Edwards, Alireds, and Ediths, 
called after the King, the unlucky Aftheling and the Lady. This 
fashion hardly got beyond that generation; in the next, when 
all the court names were Norman, we find Englishmen giving 
their sons Norman names. Robert the son of Godwine, the 
Hertfordshire crusader and martyr, is a type of a crowd of cases, 
many of which will be found in the Gloucester Cartulary and in 
the documents preserved in Leofric’s book at Exeter. We may be 
sure that neither he nor any man like him, nor in trath anybody at 
| all out of Thierry and Ivanhoe, was ever spoken of as a Saxon 
churl or a Saxon hog. 

This, it may be said, is part of the history of Christian and not 
of surnames. But one thing which this book has brought strongly 


| home to our minds is that the history of Christian and of surnames 
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cannot be kept apart. That is to say, it is quite possible to write | 
the history of Christian names without dealing with surnames, but 
the history of surnames camnot be written without going much 
more minutely into the history of Christian names than Mr 
Bardsley has done. We wish that Miss Yonge, who has done 
the one branch so well, would go on with the other. Mr. Bardsley, 
by one of the oddest confusions that we ever came across, several 
times refers to “ Miss Muloch’s History of Chistian Names,” by 
which we conceive that he means Miss Yonge’s, whom he also 
once or twice quotes by her right name. In Mr. Bardsley’s own | 
treatment of Christian names, in the chapter headed “ Patronymic 

Surnames,” there is nothing icular to remark one way or 

another ; it reads a little heavily after Miss Yonge’s own book, but 

there is.no very special fault to find with it. Here and there Mr. | 
Bardsley maunders on without seeming to catch the real bearing 
of the facts which he has hold of. Thus he mentions the 
revival of the English names Edward and Edmund in the two sons 
of Henry the Third ; he goes on to say :— 

Previously te this, however, an attempt had been made to restore the 
British “Arthur” in that nephew of Cceur de Lion who so miserably | 
perished by his uncle’s means, and thereby gave Lackland a securer hold | 
upon the English throne, if not upon the affections of the country. The sad | 
and gloomy mystery which surrounded the disappearance of this boy-prinee | 
seems to have inspired mothers with a titious awe of the name, for we 
having the af maing it general On the contrary, as an effort in it 

the e of 0! 48 an eort in 
favour, it seems have signally 
Here again is the confusion which we so often have to fight 
inst, as if Arthur of Britanny had been in some way the heir of 
land, or as if anybody in England cared about him. Even in 
Britanny the name was a mere revival, suggested no doubt by the 
revival of Celtic legends in the twelfth century; but in England 
there was no need of any superstitious awe to hinder mothers from 
giving the name to their children when it probably never came 
into the head of any mother in England, whether of French or of 
English speech, to give her child a name which must haye sounded 
so outlandi We cannot think with Mr. Bardsley that Aldred, 
Alderson, and the like, as surnames, have anything to do with 
Alfred, when there is the very name Eal staring us in the 
face. We have not the least. notion what Mr. Bardsley means 
when he tells us that, before the Normans came, thename Ivo “ had 
held a precarious existence in England centuries previously through 
Danish raids.” He adds, “St. Ives of Huntingdonshire seems evi- 
dently to be a blood relation.” Ivo, the Huntingdonshire saint, 
is always said to haye been a Persian—a strange d 
enough, but one which at least shows that his name was 
nok, fassilinr to Englishmen. We Imow nothing of any Eng- 
lish or Danish Iyos, though it may possibly, as Miss Yonge 
suggests, have something to do with Ivar; but anyhow it 
is funny to go off to an “Yvo de Taillbois (1211), men- 
tioned ia Bishop Pudsey’s Survey of the Durkam See,” when there 
is the elder Ivo Taillgebose famous in Domesday, and more 
famous in the false Ingulf, so much nearer at hand. Nor do we 
imow what Mr. Bardsley means when he says that the name 
Alfred was “rejected with horror by the fanatical spirit of the 
Puritan times,” and, still more strangely, that Hugh “as a Pagan 
agnomen was loathed by the Puritan mouth.” How is Hugh 
? How isit an “agnomen”? There can be no doubt that 
in the sixteenth and seyenteenth.centuries Scripture names got a 
oo start at the expense. of the older names both English and 
orman; but, to go no further, the sons of the Protector himself, 
both the names of Richard and Henry, were names surely as Pagan 
as even Alfred or Hugh. Enoch, by the way, which Mr. Bardsle 
quotes as appearing for the first time to his knowl in 1666, 
has a much longer history, as Count Elias of Maine had a brother 
who not inappropriately bore it. 

As we go through the other chapters on “ Local Surnames,” 
“ Surnames of Office,” “ Surnames of: Occupation,” and “ Nick- 
names,” the whole thing is much of the same character; there is 
nothing very striking; on the other hand, there is nothing very 

y wrong. Here and there we doubt whether Mr. Bardsley 
given the right origin to a name; but there is 
little or nothing to cry out at. And, like every col- 
lection of the kind, it has its use as a mere collec- 
tion. Mr. Bardsley has plainly worked with real care within 
his own range, but he has been weighed down throughout 
by a lack of clear ideas of general English history. It is wonder- 
ful, for instance, how seldom he refers to Domesday ; yet Domesday 
must be the beginning of a history of English surnames. It is 
the record of the introduction of surnames into England. In this 
respect, as in most others, the Norman Conquest most likely only 
strengthened and hastened a tendency which was already at 
work. As surnames arose in bomen | and Denmark, so they 
would most likely have arisen sooner or later in England also, even 
if no Norman Conquest had ever happened. The numberless 
names, nicknames, cognomina, agnomina, whatever we please to 
call them, by which one Godwine or Thurkiil is distinguished 
from another Godwine or Thurkill, could hardly fail to have 
wn before long into hereditary surnames. Still, as a matter of 

, they had not actually grown into such hereditary surnames at 
the time when the Normans came. When the came, 
many of them t with them surnames made. All 
t with them the habit of making surnames, which they did 

vey, ly in the conquered island. The fashion was thus set, 
and men of English, as well as of French, speech came step by 
step to follow it. And thus a m of surnames arose, different 


Normans had never come, different from any which could have 
arisen among the Normans themselves if they had stayed in their 
own land. . Bardsley’s book is useful in its own way, but a 
really scientific history of English surnames must be the work of 
one who has a far firmer hold of general history. We are glad te 
find in Mr. Bardsley’s list an old friend, page ee 
Bread, whom we remember | in one of the Sur 

Society’s books. But if Mr. Bardsley had looked a little further, 
he might have given us another name, on which we have always 


| looked with yet deeper admiration, the Rogerus Deus-salvet- 


Dominas of the Essex Domesday. 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT.* 


A SswE at the cover and title-page of this book would not 
have told us that the author was an American. But, not to 
say that we are distinctly apprised of the fact in the account of 
Mr. Vincent’s audience of the King of Burmah, it might be: 
gathered, without any such announcement, from sundry small 
peculiarities of style and illustration. The equivalents for Indian 
rupees are invariably “dollars and cents.” e are told, though 
we trust it is not the case, that it is in contemplation “to build a 
railway ” between m and the confines of Yunan in China. 
Captain Semmes is honoured with the epithet of “ piratical.” The 
weapons of the exploring party in @ambodia are “ two revolvers and 
two or three large bowie mmives.” Southern Siam is remarkable for 
“ prairie grass,” as well as for rice-fields. The King of Cambodia 
has in his stables, besides a barouche and a buggy, @ carriage 
called a “rockaway,” of the precise fashion and make of which 
we must profess our ignorance. Government House at 
Saigon “would appear to advantage in London or Wash- 
ington.” And the ceilings and. walls of the Cambodian sovereign’s 
parlour at his capital of Panompin are “ frescoed in as fine a_ style 
as many in Grosvenor Square or Fifth Avenue.” On the whole, the 
work is a not unwelcome addition to our knowledge of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsulas. It is written in a clear and unaffected style. 
It is descriptive of forests, lakes, rivers, capitals, and ruins, 
many of which are still very imperfectly known, while some have 
hardly been described at all by Englishmen. It shows the author 
to he possessed of some of the qualities indispensable to suecessful 
exploration—energy, endurance of heat, fatigue, and petty annoy- 
ances, good humour, quickness of observation, and intelligence. Its 
value is enhanced by two or three maps throwing light on some 
disputed points of geography, as well as by many excellent 
engravings which place before us the odas with their 
wonderful tracery and the reigning monarchs in their robes 
of State. We do not make out that Mr. Vincent. is 
much of a naturalist, or that he has anything of that 
innate love of sport which prompts an Englishman to 
tell us how he longed for his greyhounds 2H started a 
gazelle in the ruins of Persepolis, or how many couple of snipe he 
might have brought to bag if he had only taken his breech- 
loader to the banks of the Scamander. But there is no doubt that 
Mr. Vincent has seen much, and that he has not described all he 
saw. Ina tour of three years he visited Persia, Mongolia, Java, , 
Japan,and China. Indeed, he devoted seven months to seeing the’ 
rincipal places of the Celestial ire, including, besides Canton, 
,and Shanghai, the cities of Pekin, Tientsin, and Hankow on 
the great Yang-tse-kiang river. But, with a self-denial which in 
these days of fluid biographies and flabby novels:cannot be praised 
too highly, he has contented himself with an aceount of Siam and 
Cambodia ; a glance at British Burmah and the independent king~ 
dom of Ava; a hasty notice of the colonial de ncies of Penang, 
Malacca, and Singapore; and a few remarks on the attempt of 
the French to do at Saigon and in Cochin-China. what they 
had failed in doing, just a century ago, at Pondicherry and 
Meares acy are We may condense his travels into a brief compass 
by saying he landed at Rangoon, went up to Mandalay, the 
resent capital of the Hannan ire, and back again; came 
own the coast to the extremity of Malayan peninsula, taking 
on his Maulmain and Amberst, Penang and Province 
Wellesley, and Malacca; that then he sailed up the Gulf of Siam 
to Bangkok; and thence went across to Panompin, the capital of 
Cambodia, and so down to Sai where the journey and the 
narrative end. The latter part of his travels, which will have the 
keenest interest for antiquaries and ethnologists, we may fairly 
ve in his own language, by no means too boastful for what he 
ad undergone and acc ished. “I had traversed. the great 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, riding over its plains, voyaging across its 
lakes, paddling down its rivers, a distance of 655 miles, in six 
weeks, including many long and delightful dela: 7 way.” 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Vincent to say that has travelled, 
like his countrymen, at a es gi pace, and that he has nothing 
very original or striking to tell us about British Burmah. Twenty 
years have elapsed since Lord Dalhousie concluded a campaign im 
which he been his own War Minister, at the expense of a 
million and a half—the first Burmese war having cost ten 
millions—completed the link wanting to our seaboard between. 
the province of Arracan and that of Tenasserim, and added to the 
British possessions another splendid Delta, where land is produc- 
tive, cheap, and abundant ; where the people are fairly loyal, con- 


* The Land of the White Elephant: a Personal’ Narrative of Travd 


from any which could have arisen among the English if the 


and Adventure in Farther India, embracing the countries: Siam, 
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tented, and remarkably free from prejudices; and where, with a 
revenue of more than a million, famine and scarcity are almost 
unknown. There is litiie or nothing to be gleaned from Mr. 
Vincent's pages which has not been rendered available at the India 
Office and in published Blue Books and Reports. Nevertheless it 
is always advantageous to see ourselves with the spectacles of 
friends or rivals, and to learn how an enterprising American gen- 
tleman has been received at the Court of an Oriental potentate, 
who has not yet — recovered from the loss of the best half of 
his dominions. It will cause no surprise to Indian administrators 
to hear that the King of Ava could not be persuaded to look on 
a white-faced traveller seeking enjoyment in novel situations, in 
any other light than that of a political adventurer; and that Ilis 
Majesty held out the bait of employment and emolument, and as 
many [urmese wives as were agreeable, if “the stranger” would 
only aid him in the negotiation of a commercial treaty with the 
United States. But this idea, familiar to so many Eastern poten- 
tates in other shapes, of pitting one great European or foreign 
Power against another, pel of profiting by their collision or their 
rivalry, comes too late. There is no place anywhere in the 
Bay of Bengal for the ascendency of any other Teutonic or 
Latin race; and the Chief Commissioner at Rangoon, on the 
receipt of a telegram from the Viceroy, could probably reduce 
the independent Burmese to helplessness and submission by a 
more simple means than even the despatch of a few marines 
and blue-jackets to storm a capital four hundred miles off. He 
would, as Lord Dalhousie predicted, only have to forbid the 
transport of a certain pungent and highly-prized condiment called 
ngapee, from the seaboard to Mandalay. Without this article of 
universal consumption the ordinary Burman is much worse than a 
navvy deprived of beer or a Highlander of whisky. Ngapee, 
by the way, is a sort of paste of salt-fish, at least half-way to 
putrefaction, odorous, and used by the natives to give a zest to 
their plain meal of rice. Though, to the eyes of an American ac- 
customed to see burnt cities rebuilt in a few weeks, and civilization 
transplanted bodily to the midst of swamps and forests, there would 
be nothing astounding in the design and construction of the 
English town of n, yet our government of this foreign 
dependency seems to have impressed him favourably. He has 
perhaps wisely refrained from any description of the machinery of 
fdministration, though a Chief Commissioner placed directly 
under the Supreme Government of India must have somewhat 
reminded him of a newly annexed territory in the Far 
West not yet invested with the privileges poe dignity of a 
State. But he is at no loss for words to describe his con- 
tempt for Gallic endeavours to colonize the East. The “great 
nation” lacks the perseverance and energy of the English race, 
and, aiming at empire, produces nothing but a “burlesque on 
colonization.” The effect on the mind of the author was that the 
whole thing was a farce. Those who have seen anything of the 
management of such dependencies will admit the truth of this 
observation, which even Frenchmen do not deny ; and the obstacles 
to success are by no means lessened by the fact that superannuated 
admirals, who have looked down on human nature from a quarter- 
deck, are often selected to solve the problem of governing Cochin 
China, for the simple reason that the colonies are under M. Le 
Ministre de la Marine. 

It is to be regretted that the season of the year prevented Mr. 
Vincent from carrying out an intention of reachin kok over- 
land, from the backwoods of the Tenasserim provinces across the 
Shan mountains and the Meklong river, or down the Meinam. 
But this trip, feasible by means of ponies or elephants between 
November and April, is out of the question during a rainy season 
which lasts for at least six months, and which floods the earth at 
the rate of ten or twelve inches a day. So, as we have stated, the 
author coasted down the long narrow Malay peninsula, and has 
= us brief and not uninteresting accounts of Penang, with its 

ill sanatorium of 2,500 feet high ; of Malacca, with the distant peak 
to which geographers more speculative than accurate have given 
the name of Ophir ; and of Singapore, a coaling station and entrepét 
of spices for all nations, where coir- is manufactured from 
eocoa-nuts, and where the gardens and museum of the Hon. 
Mr. Whampoa—a member, not of the Town, but of the Legislative 
Council—with shrubs twisted into the shapes of dragons and 
reptiles, with fish-ponds, summer-houses, and styes full of prize 
Rig , form one of the main attractions and boasts of the settlement. 

. Vincent notes that the Straits Settlements were formerly under 
the Supreme Government of India, and are now governed, or left to 
govern themselves, by the Colonial Office. But it may not be generally 
known that when these dependencies formed part of the Indian Empire 
they were for years in subordination, not to the Government of 

ia, but to the local Government of . Anomalous as this 
may appear, the Executive Power which had to look after Bengal, 
Behar: and Orissa, had also to regulate the squabbles of Malays 
and Ohinamen, and to settle questions about the tenths of silver 
mines and the exports of spices at Malacca and Penang. 

The main interest of the work, however, must lie in the 
account of the ruins of Angkor, on the frontiers of Cambodia and 
Siam, not very far from a lake which Mr. Vincent calls Thalaysap, 
but which other travellers have designated as Tale Toanlesab, or 
else Toulisap. If we except the account of these stupendous ruins 
by a traveller in the fifteenth century, we had really no good guide 
them until Dr. A h Bastian, hey of 

Royal G 1 in, visi m about 
1864, and the inte M. Henri Mouhot —— explored the 
country in 1860. The latter gentleman, it may be remembered 


fell a victim to a malarious fever contracted in the swamps and 
jungles of Laos, vey he ras him ample notes of his adventures, 
which were published by his brother in two volumes, about ten 
years ago. Mr. Vincent has partly taken the unfortunate French- 
man as his guide. From these narratives, as well as from the 
sketches by which they are both illustrated and enriched, we may 
resent to our readers some short account of these mighty relics, 
or grandeur of design, skill of construction, harmony of pro- 
portion, and profusion of detail, these ruined temples may 
fairly challenge a comparison with most in the world. The 
largest edifice occupies, with its outer walls, a space of half 
a mile square. It comprises long galleries, imposing colonnades 
of square stone, causeways of solid masonry, elegant pavilions, 
lofty towers, and bas-reliefs crowded with figures of animals 
and men. SBoth travellers speak with almost bewilderment 
and awe of their extent, variety, and magnificence; and 
M. Mouhot, besides the account of the largest or Nagkon Wat, 
has given detailed notices of another pagoda, and of the King’s 
palace and treasury, which prove these ruins to have been once 
the seat of a rich and powerful empire. Some idea may be formed 
of the scale of construction when we state that the causeway 
which leads to the main entrance is 725 feet in length; that the 
highest pagoda is 250 feet; that the sculptures extend for half a 
mile ; that three terraces, with twelve staircases, and porticoes 
and galleries, form the body of the building; and that the great 
is supported by no less than 1,532 pillars. The 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, as described by both these travellers, 
are clearly Hindoo. There are representations of the fight between 
Hanumen, the monkey-king, and Ravana, the tyrant of Ceylon; of 
Swarga and Naraka, or Heaven and Hell, and of Vishnu and 
Buddha. The question as to the builders of these gigantic edifices 
is one more easily asked than answered. We may of course 
dismiss any notion that they were erected by the “ Lost Tribes of 
Israel” or by a “ Prince of Rome.” The scattered remnants of the 
Babylonian captivity have a good deal to answer for already, and 
Rim or Rome is a late introduction of the Mohammedans, 
spread by them all over the East, pointing in a vague and 
general way to the t Power which had once ruled more 
than half the world from the Tiber or the Bosphorus. M. Mouhot 
relies on the Jewish physiognomy which attracted his eye, and on 
a record of the judgment at tien, which a French bishop dis- 
covered, verbatim, in one of the Cambodian sacred books. But 
features are not always a safe guide for ethnology, and the fame of 
Solomon and of Alexander the Great has so caught hold of the 
Oriental imagination that local and village customs in the Punjab 
are to this day cherished as legacies of the Emathian conqueror, 
while any Kazi or Hakim who has displayed more than ave: 
shrewdness and impartiality may be made in story-books of all 
dialects to play the part of the Jewish monarch in a tale about 
two harlots and a child. Mr. Vincent is clearly in error when he 
imagines bearded warriors in the sculptures to represent “ the 
Moors,” though he may have been misled by Dr. Bastian on this 
point. Native tradition, as may be expected, gives us very little 
assistance. The Nagkon Wat was the work of “ angels and giants,” 
or it was built by the “leprous King”; or it even ‘ made itself.” 
Now, it is certain that a statue in good preservation is still to 
be seen on one of the esplanades of the temple, believed by 
those on the spot to be that of the Royal leper. The attitude 
is dignified ; the features regular and manly; and the type is 
something resembling the Hellenic or the Aryan caste. Leprosy, 
with Orientals, is no disqualification for empire. Whether these noble 
monuments of an ancient creed are due to the single monarch whose 
statue has survived the ravages of time and desecration, or to two 
or three rulers in succession, one explanation of their origin 
might be as follows. After a mighty struggle in India, of the 
details of which we know little, the Buddhists or Reformers were 
vanquished and expelled by the Brahmans or champions of the 
old religion. Driven from Central and Upper India, and from 
Behar, the yanquished party took refuge in Ceylon. Thence 
they crossed to Burmah, and spread gradually over the Malay 
peninsula. With their energies unimpaired, and with a vivid 
recollection of the idolatry which they had failed to refine, they 
built these vast temples to commemorate the myths and errors 
of the old superstition, and their own adoption of a better and 
purer faith. Such conceptions were not impossible to a pious 
community, guided by a vigorous ruler, which had just occupied 
a large tract of country rich in wood, in water, and in natural 
roducts, and hardly inferior to the plains of the Gangetic Delta. 
But, in any view, ruins which amaze and awe the few travellers 
who defy heat and exposure in the pursuit of science and history 
must owe their origin either to the ennobling and lofty impulses of 
a whole people, or to the exercise of some imperious fascination by 
a mighty soverei who commanded the resources of mechanical 
science, and the obedience of crowds of hewers of wood and stone. 


SPECIFIC PRIMERS.* 


HEN Lancaster found out a “ Method of teaching to spell 
and read, whereby one book will serve instead ¢f six 
hundred,” he thought that he had made a discovery worth 
having, and he was justly proud of it. But three-quarters of 


* Laurie's Manuals of Specific Instruction. London: John Marshall 
Co. 
Practical Rules of English Syntar. London: Martin & Co. 
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a century have gone by since the door of his schoolroom was 
first thrown open to the little arabs of the Borough Road, 
and in that time the views of the advocates of popular educa- 
tion would seem to have changed as much as their numbers. 
It seems now to be the aim of all persons who have anything to do 
with teaching to spell and read, to supply at least six hundred 
books where one would do a well all the work required. 
Primers and manuals by the score follow each other in quick suc- 
cession. We give up in despair all hope of being ever rid of 
them. Our task is well nigh as hopeless as that of the gardeners 
who struggle to keep the lawns and alleys free from the withered 
leaves that autumn showers down upon them. Ever and anon 
we sweep our table free from them, but we have scarce breathing 
before we find it thickly strewn again. 

Those which from the topmost layer of the pile style themselves 
Manuals of Specific Instruction. e name does not seem tous a 
happy one. a notion of a specific is something unpleasant 
but wholesome, commonly contained in a small phial,and supposed 
to exorcise toothache, or earache, or some of those other aches to 
which poor human flesh is subject. The connexion of ideas may 
tend to prejudice the minds of the little scholars, for whose benefit 
these same specific primers have been called into being, against 
using them. Their editor, Mr. J. S. Laurie, seems to have a 
great deal to do with school-keeping and school-inspecting in all 
the continents except America. He is or has been “ Inspector of 
Schools in England ; Special Commissioner, West Africa ; Assistant 
Education Commissioner, Ireland; Director-General of Public 
Instruction, Ceylon.” We wish Mr. Laurie would let us know what 

ific enables him to get through the duties of these several func- 
tions in lands so far asunder that they would, we should think, 
have proved almost too much for the skill of the great Michael 
Scott himself. Mr. Laurie’s Manuals, if we may judge from 
the advertisement on the cover, aim at being a complete ladder of 
learning. The several s lead up through all the grades of 
rimary education, ending with the “ facts and features of English 
istory.” We would fain ourselves have profited by a little 
“ specific instruction” in these “ facts and features,” but our desire 
in this respect is doomed to rest unsatisfied, as the Manuals of 
Geography, English Composition, and Analysis are the only ones 
which have yet come before us. 

We are glad to see that in the poet rimers our own idea 
of making children understand the nature of a map before you 
expect them to learn —s from it has been to some degree 
acted upon, though not fully worked out. We still maintain that 
the only way of making a child understand the exact relation of a 
= to the country it represents is by oe him little by 
little to draw maps of some tract of country which comes within 
his own notice. Valeo this be done, the geography lesson, which 


in skilful hands may be made the most attractive of all lessons, | 


becomes a mere dreary task confined to learning by rote a lon 
string of hard names. We once knew a small boy who ha 
brought home the geography _ from school, and yet could give 
no better account of Africa, his special subject, than that it was 
“a large yellow country,” and we suspect that most schoolboys 
have not much clearer ideas connected with their maps. Some 
wise man - somewhere that the object of all teaching ought to 
be to train the mind and the eye to the quick perception of likeness 
and difference. There is no lesson to which the comparative method 
can be applied more successfully than to geography. No one can be 
said thoroughly to know the phy of any country till he has 
travelled through it, and our only way of forming any clear idea 
of what any country that we have not seen is like is by comparing 
and contrasting it with some other country which we have seen 
and therefore really know something about. In one point these 
little primers are better than most of their kind. They are divided 
into lessons of a reasonable length. Instead of all the counties of 
England being given in one lesson, they are here very wisely divided 
into eight, while each county is afterwards studied in detail. 
This is a decided improvement on the old way, and is in harmony 
with our favourite maxim that in learning anything as little should 
be presented to the mind at once as possible. 

e two remaining primers have undertaken a very hard task, 
that of teaching the most unteachable of all arts, the art of com- 
position. Mr. Laurie’s idea of composition must, however, differ 
widely from our own. He defines it as “the art of putting 
words together so as to convey information.” Now we have 
frequently heard from popular preachers very finely worded 
sentences, nay, even whole sermons, which conveyed no informa- 
tion whatever ; while we have, on the other hand, read very learned 
books which made no pretensions to excellence of style. little 
Manual goes on to say, what is very true, that (a) “ Proper choice 
of words; (6) simplicity of expression ; (c) right order of words 
and phrases; and (d) grammatical accuracy, are essential condi- 
tions of composition.” If we might venture to correct a School 

r, we should feel tempted to hint that to have something to 
say, to know exactly what you mean to say, and to have the power 
of saying exactly what you mean, are three points which are even 
more essential to writing what will be worth the trouble of reading 
when written. This degree of excellence would certainly never be 
arrived at by Mr. Laurie’s method. It professes to lead the little 
scholar on to perfection in writing good English by first putting 
sentences ther and then pulling them to pieces, writing 
themes on subjects about which no sane schoolboy ever did or ever 
will care, and imitating stiff and proper letters which must, we 
should think, have been written by no more lifelike schoolboy than 
one of the dummies that show off schoolboys’ suits in the 


windows of Moses and Son. The outlines of analysis are too 
hard for us. The editor tells us that— 

An attempt has been made in the following pages to furnish within a 
reasonable compass a series of easy and illustrative expositions of the lead- 
ing principles of grammatical analysis freed from needless perplexities and 
useless complications. 

A glance through the “ following ” makes us feel with 

to the “ perplexities” and “complications” thus darkly hinted at 
the same awful, yet half-sceptical, curiosity which children well 
exercised in the Shorter Catechism of the divines of Westminster 
feel towardsits longer brother. Ifamaze of“ copulative co-ordinate ” 
sentences, and “ disjunctive accessory sentences,” and “adverbial 
accessory sentences of supposition, condition, manner, or qualifica- 
tion,” are simplicity, what can the “perplexities” be? We close 
the Manual with a painful consciousness of our own unworthiness 
to judge of such niceties. We do not at this moment know to 
which of these classes of accessories the sentences which we have 
written belong, and we have an uncomfortable feeling that if this 
knowledge is required from the upper classes of a village school, 
we should, if compelled to present ourselves for examination, be 
thrust down by the Inspector to the lowest place among the infants 
of the lowest standard. We never take up a batch of small school- 
books without feeling profoundly impressed by the consciousness 
that the sense of duty must be much stronger in children than in 
grown people. No other feeling could inspire them to drag through 
the dry drudgery of learning which is in too many cases set before 
them in so dull a guise. all the discouraging tasks which an 
one could propose to himself, we should think that writing manua 
of English Grammars is the most thoroughly hopeless. All such 
manuals profess to teach the “art of s and writing cor- 
rectly ;” but as scarcely any one does either s or write correctly, 
it is clear that they have one and all, from the days of Lindley 
Murray downwards, failed in the object of their creation. Yet. 
they increase and multiply at an ing rate, and each new 
author flatters himself that his book will accomplish a reformation 
in the everyday talk of his countrymen. 

The last on our list, Practical Rules of English Syntax, has 
been put together wholly and solely with this benevolent aim. In 
the preface its author bemoans the lax views, or rather practice, 
with regard to grammar which offend his ear on all hands. He 
goes on to inform us— ; 

That our language, although so widely diffused throughout the civilized 

world, is relatively worse spoken and written than any other living tongue. 
To effect, therefore, some amelioration in this respect, be it repeated, is the 
leading object of the annexed treatise. 
As the “annexed treatise” sets to work in the old-fashioned way 
by expounding twenty rules of Syntax and giving exercises 
dusted, we feel sure that it will never achieve its leading object. 
Of all parts of elementary education, grammar is the one which it 
is most useless to teach by rule. Correct speaking can only be 
learnt by imitation, and quickness of perception can alone produce 
accuracy of expression. 

The fact that the necessity of national education has at last 
been brought home to us, and that it seems desirable to find out 
the best and cheapest way of carrying it on, gives to all little 
school-books that come forth authorized by School Inspectors an 
importance and an interest which their own merits often in no wise 
deserve. It is only by examining the manuals in use that the 
public can form any idea of the work that is going on in those 
schools which take up so much of its time and of its money. The 
more we see of these little books, the more we feel cenyinced that 
the real principles of education are as yet but imperfectly under- 
stood. e greater part of them are primers for young children. 
Now for young scholars oral teaching is really and truly the only 
kind of teaching that is suitable, or that will ever reach their 
minds. To put books into their hands is the sure way to prevent 
their learning anything. This doctrine, however, is not as yet 
generally received. That it should not be accepted and acted on 
is strange in these days, when it seems to be thought impossible 
for grown people to take in knowledge of the most simple kind 
unless it be set before them in the form of a popular lecture. 
So much in favour is this sort of literary gossip and dissipation 
that it would seem as if the present ecm despised 
the art of printing, and were bent on proving how well they can 
do without it. People are ready to run miles to hear a little 
frothy talk on some subject about which they could have learnt 
more in a quarter of the time if they had taken the trouble to con- 
sult some text-book upon it, without stirring from their own 
fireside. But grown people ought to be beyond the stage 
of having what they wish to learn talked into them, Pri 
education, if it is worth anything, ought to teach them 
how to seek out information for themselves. The fact is that 
in all education a great deal more depends on the teacher than 
on the books he uses. How to seek out and secure the best 
teachers ought then to be the care of those to whom the State 
entrusts that most important charge, the education of the nation. 
Whether good teaching can be ensured by employing none but 
trained le certificated teachers seems to us a very open question. 
The prodigies of training colleges are in general people with dull 
brains that will bear much cramming. It is only dull brains that 
possess the stolid patience needed to support the deadening pressure 
of the constant and unvarying routine which such training implies. 
The very notion that teachers can be trained to teach well is a 


false one. Every teacher who is worth anything must have his 
own method. He must have imagined and worked it out for 


himself; yet it must be so elastic that it can vary somewhat in its 
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treatment of every different mind. But, on the other hand, the 

e paths o ing so easy, straight, and pleasant ey 
cannot see, and therefore po remove, the stumbling-blocks 
with which duller intellects find these same paths beset. Common 
sense, a ready wit, and a kindly sympathetic nature are far more 
useful gifts in teaching than mere ability. : 

The tendency of the present day, there can be no doubt, is to set 
far too high a value upon mere teaching, and to lose sight of the 
power of self-education which every one if he will only take 
the trouble to grasp the means which come within his reach. Yet 
the unfailing effect of over-much teaching is to stupify the brain. 
To ames © forced attention, at stated hours, to tasks in which the 
mind no interest, is the sure way to crush out any spark of 
original genius, while loading the memory with the thoughts and 
theories of other minds deadens the — of original thought. 
To give life to the daily lessons and to draw out the natural powers 
of fhe mind, while storing it with a certain amount of useful 
knowledge, is. the teacher's difficult task. Now, as Locke 
said long ago, “ Learners must first be believers.” The teacher 
must convince the scholar that what he teaches him is of some 
real use, and that knowing it gives him some power over others 
who are ignorant of it :— 

To this he should add sweetness in all his instruction, and by a certain 
tenderness in his whole carriage make the child sensible that he loves him 
and designs nothing but his good. 

How far the schoolmasters of the present day are secretly influenced 
by such high principles in the exercise of their vocation each one 
must answer ir himself. Our own opinion of “trained and cer- 
tificated teachers” is not flattering. Ifwe may judge them from 
the correspondence which appears in their own little journal, they 
are too conscious of their own excellence, too eager to keep up the 
dignity of their ition, and too determined to resist being 

ieee Spel er the squire or the n, to have much time 
for thinking; how they new, wer work for the good of the children 
who come under their influence. They are too apt to think that 
the object of all education is to pass through the several standards 
at the age, and to end with getting a Government certifi- 
cate. e wonder if they have ever realized that the aim of edu- 
cation really is to increase the usefulness and the iness of 
every individual child—his usefulness by making him more fit to 


himself, his happiness: by ing him to see clearly and 


THE TWO WIDOWS.* 

CPE sf the stock fairy tales of all nations is that of the wicked 
waiting-maid who the princess her mistress, and 
herself off on the royal brid as the fair delight 
whom. he has been expecting. Sometimes by magic arts she takes 
on herself the person of the lovely lady, though her nature 
remains cruel and her conversation low ; but sometimes she 
retains her own features—which are invariably swarthy—to the 
wonderment of the innocent reader how it is that she is not dis- 
covered on wal: ge The true princess meantime is degraded to 
the waiting-maid, and regains her rightful position only by means 
.of @ stratagem. Thus far the fairy tale, which probably has 
some recondite meaning in its unlikely incidents to redeem it 
from pure silliness, and which at the worst is intended to amuse 

ont simple folk and little children. 

‘drs. Pender Cudlip has constructed her latest novel on some- 
wha t the same plan as the special bit of folklore we have mentioned. 
She. ‘has translated into m English life the personation of the 
priricess Wy. the waiting-maid; and has produced as crude and 
abSurd a bit of work as we have ever had even from her 
jen. Her forte does not lie in mysteries and secrets. She has 
neither the patience nor the accuracy necessary to a plot 
which deals with circumstantial evidence, the tracking of a 
secret, the fitting in of the various parts of an intrigue. Those 
special qualities which have placed Mr. Wilkie Collins at the 
head of all ish weavers of intricate plots are just the qualities 
in which Mrs. Pender Cudlip eminently fails ; her sprawling, hasty 
_ method of writing being the most inapt of all for that sort 

of story which ought to deal with subtle allusion rather than direct 
indication, with careful and gradual revelation rather than coarse 
and sudden discovery. A scene-painter is not the man one would 
choose for miniature work, nor are the hands of a rough-and-ready 
joiner those from which one would expect a dainty cabinet or a box 
of puzzles. In the whole range of modern fiction we know of nothing 
much worse in its way than the Two Widows, The story is in itself 
an absurdity, and the writing is below even Mrs. Cudlip’s standard. 
A wealthy man, the owner of a spacious mansion, and estate to 
correspond, has married a beautiful young woman of his own 
rank. She is what is called in society, and there is neither mys- 
marriage. He goes abroad, makes a will, 

dies; and his widow comes to take possession of the estate. 
Mr. G Waldron, the gentleman in question, has been ion- 
ately fond of his wife. He writes of her in his will as “ the good 
— his life,” and leaves all to her on the supposition of her being 
goed angel. oft the thanilg;, foaling, thet in. all things obs 
would carry out his wishes”; thus making no provision for the 
estate. Elsewhere has written of her to his. friend Frank 


* The Two Widows. A Novel. By Aunie Thomas (Mrs. Pender em 
—_—- Donne,” &c. 2 vols. London: Chapman & H 


Stapylton as “one of those fair-faced angel women for whom 
men would gladly lay down their lives.” The Mrs. George 
Waldron who comes to Larpington and takes possession is an 
elderly woman with a daughter who looks older than the twenty 
ears With which she is accredited—a woman whose “ flashing 
black eyes, crisp, curly black locks, and transparent olive cheeks 

ight have enabled her to pass for a gipsy.” She is moreover a 
tall dashing woman, with a restless manner, and evidently “no 
lady.” Her daughter is a “tall, well-grown, shapely young 
woman, with a fine Napoleonic face”; a girl who, “although she 
missed the more delicate touches of breeding and blood, had about 
her a wealth of repose.” “Lovers of refined beauty would have 
found this handsome girl wanting in most of the points of blood 
and breeding. But those who regarded stature and size, and firm- 
ness of flesh as the most desirable qualifications, would have had 
nothing to wish for when gazing on Miss Emmeline Vicary’s 
stalwart, healthy young figure, and clear-complexioned, dauntless 
young face.” e can scarcely then wonder at the sentiment, 
though we might have preferred a more delicate mode of expres- 
sion, when Mr. Frank Stapylton says, after his first interview, “ It 
nearly knocked me down this morning when I saw the woman 
George married.” 

Feeling sure that some infamy is connected with the will and 
the possession of Larpington, Horatia Waldron, the widow of 
George’s brother Arthur, and the mother of Gerald, whom she 
considers the rightful heir, comes to the village, where she establishes 
herself as the rival widow. She is utterly unlike her so-called 
sister-in-law, being a beautiful young woman of a refined and 
gracious type, who attends to the dinner with which she hopes to 
propitiate her brother Gilbert Denham, arranges her rooms with 
taste—“all rosy, light, and ftoral fragrance, and order, and beauty 
of the light, airy, graceful sort”—is very loving, very true, and 
very ladylike. Being the last, Mis. Cudlip sees no incongruity in 
ascribing to her such a phrase as “ Now, my cubs, surge upstairs,” 
when she wishes to get rid of her children; a phrase which ma 
suit women of the present day who are more familiar wi 
slang than syntax, but which does not seem to come quite har- 
moniously from the lips of a refined young widow who passes for 
a gentlewoman of the best kind. To help this lady to discover 
what is the mystery connected with the Waldrons at “ the House,” 
her brother, Mr. Gilbert Denham, comes down from London, un- 
accompanied by his wife. Actuated by a wonderful prevision of the 
part he is to play in the future drama, he desires that the fact 
of this wife, Bessie, may be suppressed ; also the fact of his being 
Horatia’s brother ; and, thus marshalled, they accept an invitation 
to “the House,” and open their campaign. 

Gilbert’s first desire is to visit the picture-gallery, and a great 
deal of diplomacy is put into this apparently simple proceeding; 
—— what evidence he expects to gather from the portraits of 
the Waldron ancestors is not very clear. However he goes there, 
accompanied by the firm-fleshed Miss Emmeline Vicary, with whom 
he has begun a desperate flirtation, to which she is responding by a 
coarse passion. Also there are two Miss Iblets whom Gilbert 
means to use as “ pawns,” but who are of no kind of value to the 
story beyond pointing to a door at the end of the picture-gallery, 
and saying, “ We oughtn’t to make so much noise down at this 
end; we may disturb the invalid.” It might be imagined that a 
simple remark of this kind would not lead to much; but it is the 
“open sesame” of the plot. Actuated still by that wonderful 
prevision which enables a person. to see through all the millstones 
ahead, Gilbert takes up the phrase, feels assured that it contains 
the heart of the mystery, and never lets the subject drop nor gives 
the beautiful Miss Vicary with the Napoleonic face any rest until 
she has consented to introduce him to this invalid, who, she says, 
is her maniac sister Clarice. It is to be supposed that when 
people do wrong and live a life of deception + wi are reasonably. 
careful to guard against discovery. To be sure they may over- 
reach themselves, and, by their very fear of being found out, 
may set the keen-witted on the scent. Lut we venture to believe 
that no one in his or her ordinary senses would have taken this 
stranger, connected with the rival widow, right into the very 
heart. of the mystery, and given the end of the clue into his hands 
by which he might guide himself to the truth and bring upon 
dein destruction. hen Gilbert sees the beautiful maniac—a 
lovely young woman with “ soft-looking, bright yellow hair” and 
dark, soft violet eyes ”—he feels certain that she is neither Mas, 
Waldron’s daughter nor Miss Vicary’s sister; moreover, he falls 
in love with her, for all that his Bessie at home is the best little 
wife in the world—for all, too, that he has gone as far as a man 
could well goin the time with the handsome Emmeline; though 
he goes considerably further in a few days—the whole way indeed 
ofan engagement. But the person who discovers the kernel of the 
mystery is Frank Stapylton. Falling fast in love with Horatia, he 
tells her of his former love affair with a beautiful young lady at 
Brighton. And he tells it in a manner so entirely Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip’s own, that we will give it for the benelit of our 


“Yes, Mrs. Waldron, Arthur was right. I was awfully fond of a girl when 
I was a young fellow ; and it was the old story. Don’t youknow? She 
didn’t care for me.” 

The words, “ What a blind fool she must have been!” were on Horatia’s 
lips, but she checked them, hard as the task of doing so was. A genuine 
woman is always intolerant to any indifference shown towards a man she 
loves. by another woman. However, Horatia constrained herself’ strongly, 
and merely said in reply to his confession— 

“ Perhaps she cared fur somebody else ? ” 

“That was just it, don’t you see? It was a quick thing, altogether. I 
met her at a ball in Brighton, ard she fetched me tremendously in the course 
of five round dances I had with her. Then I met her at a picnic; and ther 
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I was her escort one day when we made up a riding party. The end of it 
was that I, being an impulsive young fool, I suppose, proposed to her, and 
had for answer that she was already engaged.” 

“Was she pretty?” Horatia asked. Elsewhere I have registered my 
firm belief in this being the first question every woman asks about the one 
a has been preferred to her, or has preceded her, or in any way rivalled 

er. 

His answer was distressingly decisive— 

“ She was beautiful—a glorious girl with golden hair, and eyes—well, eyes 
yaa were not a bit like any that I have ever seen in any other woman’s 

ace. 

It was odd, however, considering the manner of life we lead in 
England, that Frank did not hear the name of the woman George 
Waldron married. The brother, Arthur Waldron, was his dearest 
friend, and these things come out as matters of course. He sees 
the portrait of herself which the mad Clarice has painted and 
given to Horatia, and when he sees it, he cries out, “This is the 
girl I told you of; the girl I proposed to at Brighton.” Some 
amount of detail goes to the description of Frank's burglarious 
entrance into that part of “the House” where Clarice, alias Ceeil, 
is confined. He dares not break the window up to which he has 
climbed by means of a “ mighty magnolia tree which was 
trained up against the wall,” but he cuts out the pane with his 
diamond ring, and slips back the catch of the sash; then he goes 
into a closet, where he makes a comfortable bed for himself of 
sundry shawls and cloaks and dresses he finds there, and so falls 
asleep. The nurse discovers him in the morning, so does Mr. 
Carter, the keeper; but not before he has met Clarice, recognized 
her as Cecil Rashleigh, restored the broken link of memory by 
mentioning the name of Waldron, and thus pre the way for 
her release and the discovery of the crime by which she has been 
detained. It all comes out through Emmeline Vicary’s voluntary 
confession. She is madly in love with Gilbert Denham, to whom 
she is engaged; she has ine madly in love with George Waldron, 
to whose “ angel-faced ” wife she was maid; so she tells the truth 
of the deception, at the same time painting her quondam mistress 
in no very flattering terms as a shallow fool, and ends her rather 
remarkable exposition thus, speaking to Horatia:— 

Mrs. Arthur Waldron, your brother and you between you have hunted 
me into a hole like a rat, and what have you gained by it? I know that 
you have disliked us very much, but I’m woman enough to know that 

ou’ll ache more when you see George Waldron’s angel-faced widow reigning 
re as Mr. Stapylton’s wife. The real contest between the Two Widows 
dates from to-day. 

Having done with mystery, Mrs. Pender Cudlip now goes into 
character, and of the of ook is the extra- 
ordinary a essness, and duplicity of the fair-faced Cecil, 
Mrs. George Waldron, whom her sister-in-law has helped to rescue 
from madness and imprisonment. Frank Stapylton, who up to 
this moment has been drifting rapidly into love for his friend 
Arthur Waldron’s widow, she also being in love with him, turns 
back to his old passion for the yellow hair and violet eyes of 
Cecil, and in a very short time engages himself to her in a half 
secret —= which also there is no adequate reason. But Cecil 
justifies Miss Vicary’s vigorous contempt, and gives occasion to a 
piece of writing as exaggerated and disagreeable as anything 
that even Mrs. Pender Cudlip has ever put forth. The whole 
story of her flirtations now with Charlie Danvers and now with 
Gilbert Denham, while holding Frank to his fealty by her golden 
hair and violet eyes, is partly silly and ly offensive. It is 
certainly neither art nor nature; it is verbiage, and as verbiage 
serves the — of filling space, but it serves no other. The 
exposition of Horatia’s shifting feelings for Frank and of 
his for her also follows the same track. The pretty young woman 
who in the beginning is so resolute in performing “suttee,” and 
a for no one in the world but her “cubs,” but who lets 
herself be so soon overpowered by passion for her husband’s friend, 
is not a pleasant study; nor dees her final resolve to Frank 
because she thinks she would be happier with him than without 
him seem exactly the nicest kind of thing she could have done. 

Altogether the book is monotonous and heavy in its absurdity, 
while it is vulgar in thought and diction. . Pender Cudlip 
—_ of Gilbert Denham as one “who would —_ strongly have 

vocated the whacking of Czsar’s wife”; Miss Vicary’s hat has 
“a soft curly plume, a nice — fluffy thing, flopping over the 
brim ”; Gilbert says, ‘‘ both mother and daughter are as suspicious 
already as cats over poisoned meat”; Miss Vicary vibrates between 
“being over-demonstrative and unpleasantly morose and glum,” but 
anew phase of pathos “was more fetching naturally to a man;” 
and Mrs. Oudlip finds it small wonder that her ladylike Horatia 
“ should have sung out” that she was ashamed of Gilbert’s love- 
making to Emmeline. Coming to smaller matter, we would ask 
Mrs. Cudlip where she has found in d briar-roses, wild- 
thyme, and “ the purely golden celandine,” all blooming together in 
thesummer woods ; and we think we may take it on ourselves to 
assure her that any botanist of repute would be glad to note and 


verify the phenomenon. 


: LONSDALE AND LEE’S HORACE.* 
A THOUGH no good could potty come from the multipli- 
morial imperilled the palms and shoulders of English schoolboys, 


cation of such cribs to Horace as have from time imme- 
* The Works of Horace rendered into English Prose, with Introduc- 


tions, Running Analysis, Notes, and an Inder. By James Lonsdale, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Coll., Oxford, and Classical Professor in 
King’s College, London, and Samuel Lee, M.A., late Lecturer of Univ. Coll., 
London, and late Scholar of Christ’s, Cambridge. Globe Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


there can be no reason why the experiment of a scholarly prose 
version should not be made. The fetters of rhyme undeniably 
cause the elimination of important epithets, and even lead to the 
loss of idioms and phrases which are essential characteristics of the 
original. On the other hand, it is hard to realize that we are 
enjoying a lyric poet of the first order when we have before 
us @ series of prose sentences en s, looking as un- 
like as possible the irregular lengths of line which eye and mind 
associate with the idea of an ode. Controversy is inevitable, and the 
advocates on either side are many, and more or less weighty ; but 
those who think that the pith and gist as well as a fair share of the 
poetry of Horace may be gathered from a prose version will find 
their case considerably strengthened by the appearance of an edition 
after their own heart by two scholars, the foremost of whom 
represents an order of scholarship and taste not often attained, and, 
like his father before him, handles the Alcaic and the Sapphic in 
composition as onl uine lovers of Horace can do. Such of our 
readers as know the “ Folia Silvule” and other kindred Antho- 
logias will endorse this estimate of Mr. Lonsdale ; and elder scholars 
will not have forgotten the translations of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield. "What part is Mr. Lonsdale’s, and what his coadjutor’s, 
Mr. Lee, in the volume of the Globe Series that lies before us, it is 
unnecessary to inquire, for the whole is of ereditably even merit, 
and to our thinking fulfils its purpose as @ transcript ef the 
Venusian bard for English readers more successfully than the 
Virgil which came forth two or three years since from the same 
hands, whilst it contrasts in one way favourably with Mr. 
Wilkins’s prose translation of the Eclogues and Georgics, of which 
we took notice some time back. Certainly this Horace is an 
independent work. Aiming to present poetic prose to their readers, 
the translators will not be found borrowing turns of speech and 
neater renderings from Conington, still less finding fault with him 

ards. The impression which the work leaves upon us is 
that of two poetic and highly cultivated minds at work upon a 
congenial author. 

This is seen in the pleasant introduction to the Satires, the Odes, 
and the Epistles, which evinees at once a fond familiarity with the 
author and a sound idea of the chronological sequence of his 
poetry. While, perhaps, the niceties of translation are bestowed 
with most care upon the Odes, and a preference is admitted for 
the nobler character and more perfect finish of the Epistles— 
Horace’s maturest work—the editors are careful to observe in ‘the 
conversion of the Satires into English the original charm of finish 
without dulness which, as they note, was absent from Massillon’s‘con- 
stantly retouched sermons, and the writings of Boileau, which were 
made tame and flat by frequent polishmg. The “Journey to Brun- 
dusium,” the satire about the Roman bore, the culinary precepts 

ut into the mouth of Catius in the Fourth Satire of Second 
ok, the episode about the visit of the country mouse to his 
friend in the city, are all inspired with a freshness not very easy 
to reproduce in prose, while the famous letter of introduction to a 
patron (Ep. I. Ax the gentle lecture to Bullatius, intent on shaking 
off ennui, or forgetting care, in foreign travel (i. 11), the poet’s 
“imprimatur” to his book (i. 20), and similar pieces, are so 
turned out that nothing is lost insense, and less than one should 
have fancied in form. But the Odes undoubtedly have been the 
most critical task, and here it must be owned that the writers 
have striven to produce in fresh and graceful faithfulness an 
equivalent for the airy and fanciful shape of the lyric effusions of 
orace. Have they succeeded? We have partly anticipated our 
answer, and must endeavour to justify our conviction by.a proof 
or two of their conscienti: , Which never subjects them to the 
imputation of undue prosing. 

It has been said that Horace by his apt and telling epithets 
for local features redeems his own poetry trom the charge against 
the ancient writers that they have none of the elaborate and 
idealized descriptions of scenery common in modern writers. 
“The walls of Corinth with its double sea,” “the home of 
echoing Albunea,” “Soracte white with depth of snow,” “Low 
Ustica’s vales and polished rocks,” “ High Acherontia’s nest and 
Bantia’s glades and low Forentum’s wealthy field,” are but a few 
examples out of many of this feature in Horace’s muse. And 
they are all cited from the translation before us, which may 
be compared with its poetical rivals without fear of lost laurels, 
unless it be in the last instanee, where Conington gives a happy 
turn to the Latin, which a prose version could scarcely, from th 
nature of the case, repeat. The poet records an office done for 


him by the ring-doves of romanee, like that which the robins 
piously perft for the legendary “children in the wood,” and 
speaks of it as 
Mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celse nidum Acherontie 
Saltusque Bantinos, et arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Forenti. 
A prose translator might , but could imitate, the 
poetical and pleasant artifice with which the Professor turned a cir- 


cumlocutory description of a locality into. a much briefer and quite 
as forcible a figure, as follows 


Al miracl 
= till the rich Forentan a 
But it must be remembered that epithets play a great in 
Horace, even when they do not help to depict a locality. Tie. 
| times, as we have realy hinted, rhymed translation is less patient 
| of these than a prose version, such as that of Messrs. Lonsdale and 
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Lee. Thus, in Odes I. iv. 9 an epithet of some significance which 
heightens the force of the picture is left out by Conington :— 
Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
*Tis now the time to wreathe the brow with branch of myrtle green; 


no mention being made of the head bathed in unguents. Lonsdale 
and Lee restore “ nitidum ” to its rights in their version, “ Now ’tis 
time to twine the glossy head with myrtle green, or the blossom 
which the unprisoned lands produce,” where “ unprisoned ” renders 
not amiss the force of “solute,” A.e. “veris calore laxate.” A 
more instructive comparison of the two kinds of translation may 
be made in the case of a couple of lines at the close of the 
First Ode of the Fourth Book :— 

Cur invidendis postibus, et novo 

Sublime ritu moliar atrium ? 
These our prose translators, if driven to express the participial 

ithet by a periphrasis, nevertheless render so as to lose nothing 

of the original “Why,” runs their version, “should I pile up a 
statel , with gates which envy haunts, and built in a novel 
style?” Turning to Conington we miss “invidendis” altogether 
in his lines— 


Why with rich gate and pillar’d range 
Upbuild new mansions twice as high ? 
And if we look to Theodore Martin to do the epithet the justice 
it claims, we find that he does it more than justice by making 
stock out of it for the last two lines of the following, which 
contains another example of surplusage :— 
Why should I choose 
To rear on high, as modern spendthrifts use, 
A lofty hall, might be the home for kings, 
With portals vast for Malice to abuse, 
Or Envy make her theme to point a tale? 


Certainly restricts a translator from flights of fancy not 
warranted the text he is elucidating, 
upon him in the event of temptations to excess as well as 
i . It is not, to our thinking, admissible in translating into 
verse to introduce tags from modern poetry into a version of 
ancient lines, which such tags might fitly illustrate in a footnote. 
Much as we i fessor Coni n’s general execution of his 
translation of Horace—though here his Satires and Epistles are on 
the whole more successful than his Odes—we object to such 
renderings as this of 
Nec partem solido demere de die, 
Who breaks the “ too, too solid” day unblamed— 
for which Hamlet’s “too, too solid flesh” is clearly responsible. 
More poetical, and certainly truer to the Latin sense, is our prose 
version’s English—“ Nor to take a portion from the heart of the 
day” (Ode I. i. 20). Similarly the Professor imports a tag of 
= , that comes across him on the instant, into the last line of the 
‘ollowing stanza from the Fifteenth Ode of the Second Book :— 
Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum. Nulla decempedis 
Metata privatis opacam 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton.—13-16. 
Each Roman’s wealth was little worth, 
His country’s much. No colonnade 
For private pleasaunce wooed the North 
ith cool “ prolixity of shade.” 
Our prose version suggests that a return to the literal is not 
inconsistent with an effective representation of Horace’s thought :— 
“With them the income of a subject was small, the public 
revenue large. No colonnade, marked out with long measuring 
rods for a subject, caught the gale of the shaded North.” 

But indeed, where there are no omissions, no faults however small 
in the verse ae ~y prose = we before us makes fair 
pretensions to ity of merit. Here, for instance, is a pret 
picture ways, and who shall say how much heels 
the unrhymed falls short of the rhyme ?—[Ode II. iii. 9-12. “Quo 
pinus ingens—trepidare rivo.”] “Where the mighty pine and 
white poplar love to unite their branches’ hospitable shade; and 
the fleeting brook strives to hurry onward down its winding 
channel.” So the prose. The version of Conington follows :— 

Where poplar pale and pine tree hi, 
Theis hoopiteble 
Entwined ; and panting waters 
To hurry down their zigzag 

Nothing can be prettier; but when in the sequel of the same Ode 
the prose translators render “extructis in altum Divitiis potietur 
heres,” “ your heir will enjoy the wealth you have piled on high,” 
they administer a silent reproof to our two best verse translators 
of Horace, who assume, what the text does not warrant, that the 
heir must needs be a spendthrift. We have not space for 
Conington’s very neat version of the close of Horace’s “Ode to 
Mecenas,” in which he prefers the task of singing Licymnia’s 
ises to writing annals or fables; but it may be held that, with one 
ittle excision, the prose version brings vividly before the English 
reader the picture which Horace wrought with such inimitable 
touches :—[“‘ Num tu quae—rapere oecupet ?”] “Would you choose, 
for all that rich Achemenes eer or fruitful Phrygia’s wealth 
that are owned, or the Arabian’s opulent homes, to barter a 
lock of Licymnia’s hair? While she bends her neck to meet your 
fiery kisses, or with a gentle cruelty withholds them; which she 
would rather should be snatched than asked for, and would some- 
times be the first to snatch [them].” The final “them” is mani- 
festly too much. In a kindred vein is the stanza at the end of the 


Ninth Ode of the First Book, of which this passage reminds 
us. Conington’s pretty quatrain shall recall the Latin, and then 
| a Bo will judge how little the prose version leaves to be 
esired :— 
Sweet too the laugh, whose feign’d alarm 
The hiding-place of beauty tells ; 
The token ravished from the arm, 
Or finger that but ill rebels, 
“Now, too, the pretty laugh from the depth of the nook, that 
betrays the hiding girl; and the forfeit snatched from the arm, or 
the finger that feigns to be unyielding.” Both versions succeed in 
ne the force of “ malé pertinaci.” 

When we have said that for the most part Horace’s nicer touches 
and happy expressions find apt equivalents in the work before us— 
e.g. “lasciva licentia” comes out as “ frolic freedom,” and “ vultus 
nimium lubricus aspici” as a “face too-dazzling-dangerous to 
behold,” “ fabulee manes ” as “ fantastic shades,” and “ Uda Lyzo 
tempora” (with a strict attention to etymology) as “ temples 
dewy with the easeful god ”—it may suffice to add that the notes, 
critical and explanatory, are succinct, as they should be in a work 
of the kind, and so instinct with scholarship and happy 
parallelism as to be readable and attractive. On “ sinistra labitur 
ripa” (Ode I. ii.) we find a pertinent note from Orelli that the 
Romans still suppose the floods of the Tiber to be caused by the 
sea driving back the water from the mouth of the river. 
In I. xxiii. 5-8 the relative claims of the readings “vepris in- 
horruit Ad ventum foliis” and of “ Veris inhorruit Adventus 
foliis” are sufficiently weighed, and the latter, which is the usual 
reading, is rightly pronounced most poetical, as well as not too 
elaborate for the manner of Horace. In the beginning of 
Ode XXXIII. of the same book the translators make “ Albi, 
ne doleas” depend on the sentence (vv. 5-8, &c.), “both 
because ‘ne’ is but rarely used with the present subjunc- 
tive to express a prohibition, and because the analogy of 
II. iv. 1, and III. ix. 1, strongly favours this rendering.” In 
iii. v. 15 the editors read “trahentis” for “trahenti” (which is 
found in but one MS.), and couple it with “dissentientis,” A.e. 
“and proved that, by the soon, destruction would be drawn 
down on the coming age, it the captive men did not perish un- 
pitied.” Again, if such a line as that in the Epistles (1. xix. 13), 
“exigueeque tog simulet textore Catonem,” demands a parallel 
from modern adage lore, they are ready with the apposite 
“TL abito non fa il monaco,” whilst on the concession fs by 
——e to Zethus, the gentle to the rough brother, the musician 
to the hunter (as referred to in Ep. I. xviii 41), they cite the 
brothers Halbert and Edward in the novel of the Monastery. 
That the work has occasional slips is natural enough. In Sat. 1. 
ix. 50 we meet with “It never annoys me” for “nil mi officit 
unquam,” whereas it ought to be “It never hurts me.” But we 
take it as a whole, and find it eminently satisfactory. 


HUNTING SONGS.* 


i eg a lover of nature, field sports, and hunting not the least 

among them, offer a favourable opportunity for the display 
of such poetical power as he may possess. The exhilaration pro- 
duced by rapid motion in the open air is of itself sufficient to excite 
the sportsman’s imagination, while the varied scenery through 
which he passes furnishes material for the expression of his ideas; 
and his companions in the chase, the horse and the hound, are 
animals well worthy to be celebrated by the muse. No doubta 
= many men hunt nowadays in a very prosaic fashion. They 

urry out of London in the morning, and after the express has 
taken them forty or fifty miles, they reach the hunting-tield about 
one in the afternoon, gallop for three hours as hard as they can, 
and then hurry back to are the evening train. Such men join 
in the chase very often less from any real love for it than for the 
sake of obtaining that vigorous exercise which is so necessary to 
those whose work lies in close and crowded cities. So long as 
they get that exercise they are well satisfied; but a bad scenting 
day, a slow hunting day, and a day in the woodlands are lost 
days to them; and the working of hounds and their clever hand- 
ling under difficulties by an accomplished huntsman have no 
attractions for them. Asa demand always creates a supply, and as 
the demands of this class of sportsmen are very contiintaldn fox- 
hunting has been so modified to meet their necessities as to par- 
take, in some counties at least, very considerably of the character 
of steeplechasing. But in more remote districts the sport is 
maintained in something like its ancient simplicity, re being 
had to the change of hours required by modern habits, and to an 
increased love for pace, perhaps unavoidable in a railway age. 
Men, however, born and bred in the country, and enjoying con- 
stant opportunities of joining in the chase, are not altogether 
slaves to the absurd passion for galloping, and for nothing but 
galloping, over hedges and ditches at racing speed. A quick burst 
is agreeable enough, no doubt, when it comes; but a man to whom 
time is no object, and who can hunt one day as well as another, 
finds a quiet, even a slow day, agreeable also, and very often a 
welcome change, as affording comparative rest both to himself 
and his steed. Indeed, to a real lover of hunting, the absence of 
crowd, bustle, and excitement is one of its greatest charms; and 
it is on such occasions that he feels the utmost pity and compas- 
sion, not only for those luckless men who cannot hunt, but for 


Pn Hunting Songs. By RB. E. Egerton Warburton. London: Pickering. 
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those whose business engagements enable them to snatch only an | 
odd day now and then, and that he can echo the words of the 
Carthaginian poet :-— 

Huc igitur mecum quisquis percussus amo 

Civilesque fugis strepitus, bellique fragores, 

Nec predas avidus sectaris gurgite ponti. 

We have to thank Mr. Egerton Warburton, a sportsman of the 
best stamp, for the agreeable collection of hunting songs before us. 
They have not, it is true, the literary skill and finish of Major Whyte 
Melville’s hunting ditties, but they are fresh, lively, not deficient 
in point, and uently characterized by a healthy and genial 
humour. As might be expected from his descent, and from his 
long association with a county renowned for sportsmen of a good 
old type, Mr. Egerton Warburton is far from being enamoured 
of the modern customs of hunting, as displayed in Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire :— 

Young inheritors of hunting, ye who would the sport should 

Think not the chase a hustli peg fit only fon tee fast ; i 

If sport in modern phrase must be synonymous with speed, 

The good old English animal will sink into a weed. 
And again, in “A Word ere we Start,” some seasonable advice is 
given which would rather grate on the ears of certain hard riders 
who care much more about their own amusement than about the 
hounds, or the fox, or the enjoyment of other people :— 


Boys, to the hunting-field! though ’tis November, 
he wind ’s in the south ; but a word ere we start— 
Though keenly excited, I bid you remember 
That hunting’s a science, and riding an art. 
The order of march and the due regulation 
That guide us in warfare, we need in the chase ; 
Huntsman and Whip, each his own proper station, 
Horse, hound, and fox, each his own proper place. 
The fox takes precedence of all from the cover ; 
The horse is an animal purposely bred 
After the pack to be ridden, not over— 
Good hounds are not rear’d to be knock’d on the head. 
Mr. Egerton Warburton was brought up in quite a different school, 
and would, we are sure, have sooner lost the best day’s hunting 
than have seen a Master of Hounds’ eae unjustifiably ruffled by 
a disorderly field, or his own sport spoiled by the selfish careless- 
ness of some chance stranger :— 
For coffee-house gossip some hunters come out, 
Of all matters prating, save that they’re about; 
From scandal to cards they to politics roam, 
They ride forty miles, head the Fox, and go home! 
Such sportsmen as these we good fellows condemn, 
And I vow we'll ne’er drink a quesitum to them. 


Quesitum meritis, we may mention, was the motto engraved on 
the glass of each member of the Tarporley Hunt, and the history 
of this famous Cheshire Club for nearly a hundred years is gra- 
= sketched in the introduction, which is by no means the 
east able of this volume. How slow it was to depart 
from old ways, whether of hunting or of living, may be gathered 
from the fact that it was not till 1806, or forty-four years after 
the establishment of the Club, that silver forks were used by its 
members at dinner, although they were almost exclusively selected 
from the oldest families in the county. The original rules agreed 
upon at the first meeting of the Club in November 176z, would 
considerably astonish the modern race of foxhunters. The first 
intention of the founders was to hunt hare, but the harriers were 
soon replaced by foxhounds. The hounds met at eight in the 
morning, and every absent member was fined one guinea ; but then, 
as a consolation, those who did attend seem to have been left 
pretty much to their own devices during the day. Dinner was of 
course @ business of the first importance and magnitude, and the 
hungry hunters were absolved from waiting for any dilatory 
brother who spent too much time on his toilet. A healthy thirst 
was encouraged, for three collar bumpers had to be drunk after 
dinner, and three more after supper, after which there were no 
further restrictions, but every member was allowed to do as he 
came in regard to drinking. Claret seems to have been the 

vourite beverage, and in 1773 we find a resolution passed, that 
every member who introduced a stranger should pay for the second 
night of his stay one gallon of claret, and for the fourth night 
two gallons. Breaches of the Club rules were punished by fines, paid 
in the same generouswine. In 1782 occurs the following entry in the 
Club Minutes :—“ Offley Crewe and Sir P. Warburton were found 
guilty of a most heinous offence in having crossed a hare’s scut 
with a foxe’s brush, and fined one gallon of claret each, a very 
light fine for such an offence. Mr. R. Wilbraham prosecuted. Mr. 
Baugh was evidence, together with Mr. Peter Heron.” In 1783 
a resolution was moved that no cards or dice be allowed after the 
first toast after supper, each member offending against this rule to 
pay two dozen of claret. “The above rule was carried by a 
majority of four, the President being counted as two.” Betting 
was strictly prohibited, and a member having the audacity 
to lay, in the dining-room itself, the liberal odds of a 
guinea to half-a-crown, immediately forfeited the wager, which, 
we will be bound, was converted into good Bordeaux be- 
fore the evening was over. Compliments, as well as fines, 
were paid in the same way, and in 1772 we find that “ Lord 
Kilmorey's mild and pleasant administration was approv’d, not 

only by his second election, but by his health being drunk in 
three gobblets.” After the first year or two of its existence, 
the of the Club about the costume of its members in the 


field became exceedingly strict, and the imposition of fines was 
incessant. No mention is made of the p to which the 
money 80 received was applied; but we may safely guess that the 
cellarer and the wine-merchant knew a eal about its 
destination. In 1764 it was resolved that if any member did not 
appear in the strict uniform—the colours of which were altered 
s1X _ later—he should be fined one guinea for each offence. Ac- 
co. ingly we discover that Mr. Crewe was fined for having his 
bridle lapt with red and blue; Mr. Jolin , for not having 
taken the binding off the button-holes of his waistcoat; Mr. 
Whitworth, for having his saddlecloth bound with purple; Mr. A. 
Barry, for having a waistcoat with improper pockets; and Lord 
Grosvenor, who must have been always getting into trouble, was 
fined four guineas for appearing out of uniform, one guinea for 
being absent from dinner without leave, aad five guineas for leavin 
the Hunt without leave. This jovial Club met twice a year, an 
each meeting lasted seven days. It celebrated its hundredth anni- 
ve in 1862; and Mr. rton Warburton informs us that 
there have been very few changes made in its rules, so that it must 
be a society almost unique in the present day. The Hunt colours 
were a somewhat staring mixture of red and green; and when Sir 
Peter Warburton sat to Sir William Beechy for a full length 
picture, we are not surprised to hear that the painter strongl 
sr against the uniform, and declared that he might as we 
ave been asked to paint a parrot. Many of Mr. Egerton War- 
burton’s songs were composed expressly for the Tarporley Hunt, 
and we may — some stanzas from one which appears to us to 
be a favourable example of his style :-— | 
A Club of fellows, we meet once a year, 
When the leaves of the forest are yellow and sear ; 
By the motto that shines on each glass it is shown 
e pledge in our cups the deserving alone ; 
Our glass a itum, ourselves Cheshire men, 
May we fill it and drink it again and again. 
We hold im abhorrence all vulpicide knaves, 
With their gins, and their traps, and their velveteen slaves ; 
_ may feed their fat pheasants, their foxes destroy, 
And mar the prime sport they themselves can’t enjoy ; 
But. such sportsmen as these we good fellows condemn, 
And I vow we'll ne'er drink a quesitum to them. 
* * * * 
Some riders there are who, too jealous of place, 
Will fling back a gate in their next neighbour’s face ; 
Some never pull up when a friend gets a fall, 
Some ride over friends, hounds, and horses, and all ; 
Such riders as these we good fellows condemn, 
And I vow we'll ne’er drink a quesitum to them. 
* * 


O! give me that man to whom nought comes amiss, 
Suelo or another, that country or this ; 
Through falls and bad starts who undauntedly still 
Rides up to this motto ; “ Be with ’em I will.” 
Quasitum! Quesitum ! fill up to the brim, 

We'll drink, if we die for’t, a bumper to him. 

O! give me that man who can ride through a run, 
Nor engross to himself all the glory when done : 
Who calls not each horse that o’ertakes him a “ screw,” 
Who loves a run best when a friend sees it too! 
Quesitum! Quesitum ! fill up to the brim, 

We'll drink, if we die for’t, a bumper to him, 

O! give me that man who himself goes the pace, 

And whose table is free to all friends of the chase ; 
Should a spirit so choice in this wide world be seen, 

He rides, you may swear, in a collar of green ; 
Queasitum! Quesitum ! fill up to the brim, 

We'll drink, if we die for’t, a bumper to him. 


In taking leave of Mr. Egerton Warburton we hope that our 
sincere sympathy with foxhunting as a manly and invigorating 
exercise will spare us from such shafts of satire as he has dis- 
charged at an unfortunate writer who reviewed in the Times the 
‘“ Life of Asheton Smith.” With due deference, the name should 
be spelt Assheton :-— 


Let him who laughs our noble sport to scorn, 
Meet me next year at Melton or at Quorn ; 
Let the fast train by which his bolts are sped 
Bring down the Thunderer himself instead, 
My cover hack (not Stamford owns a finer) 
Can canter glibly like a penny-a-liner ; 
Free of my stable let him take the pick, 
Not one when mounted but can do the trick ; 
Fast as his pen can run, if he can ride, 
The foremost few will find him at their side ; 
His leader left unfinish’d on the shelf, 
To prove a leading article himself. 

With closing daylight, when our pe ends, 
Together dining, we will part good friends ; 
And home returning to his gas-lit court, 
His mind enlightened by a good day’s sport, 
Of hounds and hunting some slight knowledge then 
Shall guide the goosequill, when he writes again. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
M* BRITTON HILL'S treatise on Liberty and Law * dis- 
lays the qualities common in similar works from American 
We find a good deal of general ignorance, culminating in the 
most absolute confusion of mind respecting the lessons of history, 
a profound disdain of the best-ascertained principles of political 


* Liberty and Law under Federative Government. By Britton A. Hill. 


Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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economy, and an extravagant belief in the perfection of American | 


institutions, leading not only to ludicrous exaggeration of the value 
of merely formal or technical peculiarities, but to the wildest de- 
lusions regarding the probable adoption of the American form of 
government by nations which are quite as well contented with their 
Own institutions as the Americanscan be, Thus the Mosaic Theocracy 
is described as a Federal Republic, indicating the highest degree of 
legislative wisdom on the part of its founder, but finally corrupted 
and destroyed by the fatal operation of the aristocratic principle in 
the form of the limitation of the priesthood to the family of Aaron, 
and of the ministrations of the altar to the tribe of Levi. Again, we 
are told, to the immense amusement of every reader who has a germ 
of modern scholarship, that the Trojan war first gave to the 
Hellenes a consciousness of national lite and union. And we find 
declamations about the feudalism, the tyranny of a landed. aris- 
tocracy, and the ascendency of the moneyed class in Great Britain, 
worthy of the most ignorant imitator of Arch or Odger, coupled 
with a prediction that the country is on the verge of a Repub- 
lican revolution, which suggests that the author must derive 
his information from a class of periodicals rarely seen by 
educated Englishmen. Of the fundamental principles of poli- 
tical economy the author hes not a glimpse, as is shown by 
his wild statements about the despotic power exercised by the 
banking interest in consequence of the maintenance of a gold or 
silver standard, and his advocacy of the issue in every State of 
paper money, to be proportioned to the wealth of the people and 
to increase with its increase. He is not even careful to provide 
any security against over-issue and depreciation, nor does he seem 
to understand that, so long as gold is the money of interna- 
tional commerce, the price of gold must always measure the value 
of a municipal currency. So, again, he complains of the provision 
for the payment of United States bonds in gold; as if any one 
would ever have lent money to a Government which might pay 

rincipal and interest in a paper liable to unlimited depreciation. 

t, like many American writers no wiser in these respects 
than himself, he has a keen perception of the practical mischiefs 
at present affecting the politics of his country; the gigantic 
jobs perpetrated in the creation of railway monopolies in favour 
of companies which did not even find money to construct the 
roads, the funds being obtained on the security of land grants made 
before a mile of the line was in existence; the tremendous power 
acquired by some of these great corporations, and sustained and 
enlarged through direct legislative corruption ; the evasion of laws 
intended to keep down rates through the limitation of dividends, 
by the simple device of “ stock-watering”—in a word, the whole 
system of fraud and iniquity of which Erie was only the most 
audacious development. Like some others who have dealt with 
the subject, he sees no method of suppressing the fraudulent 
system except by confiscating the property on which it is based, 
and sweeping away the capitalist corporations through whose power 
it has been maintained. He would take the whole railway and 
telegraph system of America into the hands of the Government ; 
and would consistently put a stop to all private enterprise in the 
creation of similar monopolies. Tet he is not ignorant of the rot- 
tenness and dishonesty of those into whose hands he would transfer 
such gigantic powers; he is simply so full of one evil for the 
moment that, in trying to find a cure for it, he forgets evils at least 
equally great which he has already acknowledged, and which his 
remedy must enormously aggravate. The prizes of political life 
are already too rich for the morality of American politicians; add 
to them the vast mass of patronage, the control over every in- 
terest and every community in the States, which the proposed 
increase of the functions of Government would give, and what 
must be the consequence? The most judicious Americans allow 
that their present system is only not ruinous because the Govern- 
ment has so little to do, and the prosperity of the people is to so 

t an extent beyond the reach of foolish or wicked legislation ; 

t Mr. Britton Hill proposes to extend the functions of a dis- 
trusted Executive pe a despised Congress beyond the limits 
assigned to the strongest of European despotisms, and forgets to 
inquire how a machine already out of gear would work under 
the additional load. It is worth while adding that this writer, 
with all his political rashness and economic ignorance, is a 
staunch Free-trader. He grasps so clearly the arguments of 
experience against a protective ‘tariff, and those of common 
sense against the principle of Protection, that if we had con- 
fined our reading to that part of his volume, we should have 
taken him for an unusually lucid exponent of economic truth. 

The Report of the Philadelphia Board of Health * for1873 contains 
all the information that we should expect to find in such a document. 
There would, however, be little to recommend it as a work of in- 
terest to other than sanitary reformers—who will note with some 
curiosity the close correspondence of English and American experi- 
ence of municipal government,.and the reproduction on the other 
side of the Atlantic, not indeed of English vestries, but of vestry 
jobbery, neglectful contractors, and insolent dustmen—were it not 
for some statistical tables and diagrams of more than ordinary 
importance which illustrate the influence of meteorological and 
local conditions on the rate of mortality. Thus we find that 
particular seasons have a sort of monopoly aa orm diseases ; 
the cold season being on the whole the thiest, and the 
month of July showing the general mortality at its very 


* Report of the Boardof Health of the City and Port of Philadelphia to 
the Mayor for the year 1872. Philadelphia i : Printed b order of the Board. 
London: Trubner & 


highest point. Coloured lines show curious, though not easil 
explicable, relations between certain diseases and the state of 
the air as regards pressure, humidity, and temperature. And 
Philadelphia fully reproduces the worst feature of the bills of 
mortality of Old World cities, in the enormous disproportion of 
deaths in the first period of life, nearly one-half of the entire 
number of deaths occurring among children under ten years of 
re, 
A reprint of the first three Annual Reports * of the Chief of the 
Geological Survey of the Territories would likewise scarcely’ 
deserve notice but for the stress which it lays on the absence of 
fuel, growing or subterranean, over a very extensive tract of land 
rendered peculiarly fertile by the depth of rich vegetable soil on 
the surface, and the valuable marl that forms the subsoil. Dr. 
Hayden insists, and proves by the result of recorded experiments, 
that the prairie lands are capable of growing timber; not merely 
of producing rapidly growing trees for firewood, but of nourishing 
the more valuable forest trees familiar in the East; and he urges 
on farmers and settlers the paramount necessity of planting round 
their “lots” with timber and fuel trees, both for economic and 
for climatic reasons. In America, as elsewhere, the denudation of 
the land by the destruction of its natural growth of wood has 
had a most disastrous influence on climate; it will be a 
curious fact if the necessity of clothing the soil by artificial culti- 
vation of timber is first recognized in those rerions which nature 
herself had stripped bare. To the same series of publications—com- 
ponies a mass of scientific information of great variety and of the 
highest interest, such as could hardly have been accumulated save 
by an official survey supported by the Government with all that 
liberality of expenditure and active encouragement of research 
which characterize the dealings of the Transatlantic Republic with 
matters and men of science—belong the valuable tables of Meteoro- 
logical Observations + compiled from the records of several stations 
in Utah, Idaho, and Montana, for the year 1872, by Mr. Henry 
Gannett, the assistant to whom that special department of investi- 
gation was entrusted. These tables only require a summary of the 
results, and of the general inferences to be drawn from them, to make 
the compilation in every way worthy of its place in the Reports of 
the Survey, and of the labour and the outlay bestowed upon 
them. Not less valuable, though very brief, is a paper 
on the Paleontology of the Colorado Tertiaries$, con- 
taining a list and description of all the fossil vertebrates 
therein discovered for the first time during 1873, by 
Professor Cope. We hope that when the survey is complete, 
a readable abridgment of its general results may be under- 
taken by some competent member of the expedition. Sucha 
work would be a most important addition to the records of 
geographical and geological research, and would moreover give to 
the general public, as well as to scientific readers, a fair idea of the 
labours and achievements of the Survey. 

Miss Greatorex’s “Etchings in Colorado ”§ represent, not very 
effectively, some of the most remarkable features of a region which 
forms part of the extensive territory surveyed by Dr. Hayden and 
his colleagues. We must say that the rude drawings contained in 
a recent volume of the Reports give a better idea of the natural 
marvels of the country than ‘Miss Greatorex’s more artistic 
sketches, which are neither so well chosen nor so distinct in their 
representation of the scenes selected. But the accompanying text 
is very much superior to the illustrations; lively in style, often 
graphic in description, and comprising not a few anecdotes 
strikingly characteristic of the hardships and perils incurred by 
the first settlers, and of the rough accommodation which even 
yet the visitors to this now famous State must in many parts put 
up with. Colorado, from the geniality and dryness of its climate, 
is a favourite resort of consumptive patients from other parts of the 
Union, who risk the fatigues and inconveniences of a sojourn in 
rude and not easily accessible regions in quest of a last chance of 
life and health. How far it really suits such visitors can hardly 
be known; the short time during which they have resorted to 
it, and the limitation of their numbers, seareely allowing of any 
definite conclusion. 

The second edition of Mr. Richardson’s treatise on the Public 
Debt of the United States || is calculated to be very useful 'to 
brokers and intending investors, as it gives a clear and mimute 


* First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey of the Territories for the years 1867, 1868, and 1869. Under 
the Department of the Interior, Washington: Government Printing 
Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

+ Department of the Interior. United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories. F.V. Hayden, United States Geologist in Charge. Miscel- 
laneous Publications, No. 2. Meteorological Observations during the year 
1872, in Utah, Idaho, and Montana. Prepared for publication by Hemy 
Gannett, Assistant. Washington: Government Printing Office. m: 
Triibner & Co. 1873. 

t Department of the Interior. United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories. F. United States Geologist 
of New Vertebrata from the Tertiary of Colorado, obtained during the 
summer of 1873. By Professor E. D. Cope (Extracted from the Seventh 
Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories. 
F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist in Charge). Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

§ Summer Etchingsin Colorado, By Eliza Greatorex. Introduction by 
Grace Greenwood. New York: Putnam Sons. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 

|| Practical Information concerning the Public Debt of the United States, 
‘with the National Banking Laws. Second Edition. By William A. 
Richardson, Secretary of the Treasury. Washington: Morrison. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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description of each of some dozen classes into which the public 
debt of the Union is divided. 
respecting the origin and history of each class of securities, the 

: tees afforded. by the legislation of Congress, and the deci- 
sions of State and Federal Courts for the payment of the interest 
while current, and of the principal at maturity, in coin, and with- 
out deduction in the shape of State or Federal taxation. 

Few more lively and entertaining volumes of reminiscences have 
fallen into our hands than that of Mr. M. B. Field.* Foreign 
travel, politics, diplomatic and Federal appointments, have brought 
the writer at *ifferent times into contact with some of the most 
distinguished personages of recent American and European history ; 
and of most of them he has preserved some record, impression, 
or characteristic anecdote. e was employed in that extra- 
ordinary transaction respecting the sale of Cuba in which three 
leading American diplomatists seem to have pretended at once to 
dictate to their own Administration and to coerce the Govern- 
ment of Spain; and the circumstances brought him into the 
presence of the sovereigns of France and Spain, and made him 
acquainted witha variety of piquant incidents connected with 
that remarkable business. The lively indignation of the Empress 
of the French, as aSpaniard by birth; the calm dignity with 
which the Court of drid avoided recognizing the intrigue, 
while treating the intriguers with distinguished courtesy; the 
awkwardnesses of Court etiquette ; and the amusing difficulties into 
which Mr. Field was brought by his quasi-diplomatic duties, and 
subsequently by his temporary engagement as Secretary of Le- 
gation, and by the obstinate exactions of his countrymen and 
countrywomen, who would neither recognize the necessary ex- 
clusiveness which belongs to a Court nor the proprieties for which 
the Minister who presented them was responsible—all are 
told with true humour and with pointed brevity. As an office- 
seeker under President Pierce, Mr. Field had ample opportunity 
of understanding the weakness, almost approaching to imbecility, 
with which that gentleman made and broke the most fervent 
promises. As an active —— and holder of important 
office under Mr. Lincoln and his successors, he has had oppor- 
tunities of close acquaintance with the leading statesmen of the 
recent Republican administrations, and has much to say of 
their character and conduct. In his opinion, Mr. Chase was dis- 
tinctly the ablest and most honest among them. Mr. Lincoln 
appears to have been much less of the resolute leader and self- 
dependent statesman, and much more of the shrewd politician, apt 
at discerning the movement of public opinion and yielding to it 
just in time to seem to guide it, than has commonly{been supposed. 

t gross job and dishonesty prevailed even in his own 
household, of which he could hardly have been otherwise than 
wilfully ignorant, has long ceased to be a secret. In fact, Mr. 
Field’s revelations affect rather the popular estimate of indi- 
vidual character than the history of an exciting period, though 
it is significant to learn what very —— and crushing prepa- 
rations a Republican Government could make for destroying 
a mob like that of June 1863; mitrailleuses and grapeshot being 
kept in readiness to overwhelm the New York rioters had they 
ventured to approach the a of that city. How many 
constitutional monarchies would be able to display equal decision 
ina similar emergency ? and how many Ministers would be willi 
to take the responsibility of oe away a “popular gatherin 
with artillery, even if the “ po ing” 2 ae sgt a 
disposition to plunder the p e Americans would hardly 
have allowed a rabble to take possession by force of the principal 
metropolitan Park; still less would they have rewarded the chief 
offender with a judicial appointment. 

Of Miss Ames’s Outlines of Men, Women, and Things t+ we can- 
not speak in similar terms. The writer has seen comparatively 
little of people worth knowing; she is by no means terse or lively 
in telling what she does know; and Mr. Field would have com- 
on “ Arlington,” displays a temper of which we should ho a 
even in America, only a woman would be capable. escrip- 
tion of the former residence of General Lee—now a military 
cemetery—is made an occasion for an insult to the widow of the 
noblest. soldier and gentleman America ever produced, hardly 

ed even by Butler's brutal taunt to the sick wife of General 
; as Lee fealing which, 
they. represent any widesprea ing in the North, must make 
reconciliation and reunion impossible so long as Southerners retain 
either the pride of manhood or the common ge a humanity. 
We could wish to see the fitting chastisement of this outrage on 
truth and decency administered by some respectable organ of 
Hantbook of English S 

e 0: ish Synonyms { is a specimen of careless- 
ness and mental confusion such as we do a om encounter. 
Half the words lumped together as meaning the same thing bear 

* Memories of many Men, and of some Women; being Personal Recollee- 
tions of E. ings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, 
and Artists, at Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. By 
Maunsell B. Field. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

+ Outlines of Men, Women, and Thi By Mary Clemmer Ames. 
New York: Burd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Presa London : 
Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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senses quite distinct, though perhaps not widely different. Thus, 
“share, divide, participate,” are all given as synonyms of each 
other. This is by no means one of the worst specimens we could: 
find; and the other parts of the book are almost as badly executed: 
as the first. 

Among a variety of scientific. publications, that entitled to first. 
mention, on account of size and thoroughness, however small its 
subject, is a monograph on the dAerdide*—one of the two 
divisions of the grasshopper family—by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, which: 
forms a quarto volume of no mean dimensions. Next come the 
Transactions of the American Phalological Society containing, 
among other valuable papers, one of especial interest on the words 
which American language has borrowed from the tongues of the 
aborigines, and not a few of which have found their way from 
America into English, and some into other European languages. 
Spain and France, especially the former, have sometimes borrowed. 
from the Indians. Mr. Force } publishes three papers read before the 
Literary Club of Cincinnati, on Primitive Man, Darwinism, and the 
Mound Builders. A general idea seems to pervade them all—namely,,. 
that the earliest traces of man are traces of a creature quite as 
thoroughly human as the savage races of to-day, and often possessing 
arts which these have not, or which they have learnt from civili 
teachers; so that there is no evidence whatever of theape-like ancestor. 
But these traces of man have been found only in the later Tertiaries, 


or in the subsequent drift; and the Darwinian theory expeets. to. 


find traces of the primzeval semz-homo in deeper strata, and pro-. 
bably in regions yet unexplored by the logist—perhaps in 
that great submerged continent of which the Eastern Polynesia 
is re to represent the mountain-tops and plateaux. Mr. 
Krauth’s Prolegomena § to the new American edition of Berkeley’s 
“ Principles of Human Knowledge” are designed partly to elucidate 
Berkeley’s real meaning in his apparent denial of any existing sub- 
stance causing the phenomena recognized by our senses—in respect: 


_to which we must say that we find the eee less perplexing 
‘than the explanation—and partly to exhibit 
' Berkeley’s and other more modern theories and systems of philo- 


the relations. between: 
sophy. Mr. Saigey || finds his Unity of Natural Phenomena in 
the all-pervading ether; all matter having been created by aggre- 
— of its atoms, while in the ether itself the atoms are separate, 

, and in motion. We are not sure that we always 
understand his meaning; and we must leave its exposition 
or refutation to other hands. His theory is certainly novel 
and ing in its contradiction of received doctrines. A 
brief monograph on the mineral Tourmaline §, by Mr. Hamlin, 
will hardly fail to attract the attention both of mineralogists and 
opticians. Finally, we have two popular handbooks on Insect 
Life by Mr. A. S. Packard **, of which the first describes—but 
too ically for such a work—the “Common Insects” of the 
Northern States, and the other (a mere pamphlet) those that speci- 
ally infest the garden. A treatise on Otiine and Insanity, by Dr. 
W. R. Hammond tf, takes the side of the question least popular 
with his profession, and argues from known cases that the escape 
of murderers on the plea of insani * tends to encourage the com- 
mission of murder both by those who are not and those who are 
technically insane—many of the latter being quite capable of self- 
control under the pressure of adequate motive. 


* Department of the Interior. Report of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories. Acrididw of North America. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

+ Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1872. Published 
by the Association. Hartford: printed by Case, Lockwood, & Brainard. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1873. 


¢_Pre-Historic Man; Darwinism und Deity; The Mound Builders. By 
M. F. Force. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
Philosophical Classics: a Treatise concerning the Principles of Human 
Kincinige By George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of sn With 
Prolegomena, and with Annotations, select, translated, and original. By 
Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Church Polity in the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Semin in 
Philadelphia ; Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Vice+ 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 


|| The Unity of Natural Phenomena : a Popular Introduction to the Study 

the Forces of Nature. From the French of M. Emile Saigey. With an 
ntroduction and Notes by Thomas Freeman Moses, A.M., M.D., Professor 
of Natural Science in Urbana University. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 

q The its Complex Nature, its 
Wonderful si &c. &c. With special reference to. the 
beautiful and matchless found in the State of Maine. By A. C. 
Hamlin, M.D., Membre de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 
Member of the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia, &c. &. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston : Gapel & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 


**° Our Common Insects: a Popular Account of the Insects of our Fields, 
Forests, Gardens, and Houses. Illustrated with 4 Plates and 268 Woodcuts. 
By A. S. Packard, jun., Author of “A Guide to the Study of Insects?” 
Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

Half-Hour Recreations in Natural History. _ Division First—Half 
Hours with Insects. Twelve Parts. Part I. Insects of the Garden; 
their Habits, &c. By A. 8. Packard, jun., Editor of “The American 
Naturalist,” Author of “Guide to the Study of Insects,” “Our- Common 
Insects,” &c. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

tt Daait in its Relations to Crime : a Text and a Commentary. By W. A. 
Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, and 
of Clinical Medicine in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Physician-in~ 
Chief to the New York State Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, 
&e. &c. &c. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibmer & Co. 
1873. 
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Downing’s Cottage Residences *—a most elegantly and artisti- 
cally executed mene aes interest English readers for half-an-hour 
by its illustrations of the peculiarities of American architecture, 
and their relation to the conditions of American life; and may 
afford some useful hints to our builders as to the effectiveness of 
wood in ornamental country residences. 

Saxe Holm’s Stories + are characteristic, original, and now and 
then almost weird in their strange developments of such peculiari- 
ties in human nature as the author of Elsie Venner loves to dwell 
on. The name of Mark Twain will be a sufficient recommendation 
of the Gilded Age}, a three-volume novel of the English form, 

rting to be written jointly by him and Mr. C. D. Warner. 
we Lowell’s charming New England ballad, the Courtin §, is 

t up in splendid type, paper, and binding, and illustrated by 
Fideous heliotypes. Mr.Colman’s Knightly Heart || is a long story 
of the days of Columbus, in the Spenserian stanza; his “ other 
poems” are rather of the grave and meditative order, and_ his at- 
tempts at humour are not strikingly successful. “H. H.'s” Verses 
are smooth, graceful, often even interesting, but not marked by that 
poetic genius which alone can overcome the stubborn indifference 
of the age to the charming of the sweetest verse-makers. 


* Cottage Residences ; or, a Series o; of Designs for Rural Cottages and Cot- 
tage Villas and their Gardens and Grounds. Adapted to North America, 
A. J. Downing, Author of “The Architecture of Country Houses,” &c. 
ew Edition, containing Revised Lists of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, and 
the most recent and best selected Fruits; with some Account of the Newest 
Styles of Gardens. By Henry Winthrop Sargent and Charles Downing. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Edited by George E. Harvey, Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, peentey of “ Stables, Outbuildings, 
and Fences.” New York: Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
t+ Saxe Holm’s Stories. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

t The Gilded Age. A Novel. By Mark Twain and Charles Dudle 
Warner. 3 vols. New York: 416 Broome Street. London: Routledge 
Sons. 1874. 

§ The Courtin. By James Russell Lowell. Illustrated by Winslow 
Homer. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

ll a Knightly Heart; and other Poems. By James F. Colman. 

Logg & Lauriat. London: Hodder & ene. 1873. 

q Ve By “H. H.”, Author of “ Bits of Talk,” and “ Bits of 

Travel.” Roberts Brothers, London : Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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YWE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The TWELFTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
Members is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. ‘Ten till Five.—Admission, ls. 


_ ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
PSstitu TE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


WINTER EXIIIBITION is now Open, from Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary._ 
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Reva AL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 18 Tufton Street, 
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Designs for Plate, are now being EXHIBITED in this Museum, from Ten till Four daily, and 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT in INDIA. 
EXAMINATION FOR DIRECT APPOINTMENTS IN —_ 

Candidates intending to present themselves at the Examination already advertised as to be 
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India Office, 1873. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCKBRIDGE, Hanta.— 


Sor eral Education for Boy Special attention 
Bot Theoretical and Practi References to Dr. De Frankland, 
Roscoe, F.K.S.; Dr. Angus Smith, F.K.S.; Dr. Voelcker, 
Fits: Dr. Williamson, F.K.S. The FIRST TERM of 1874 Wednesday, 
January C. WILLMORE, Principal. 


DU C ATION.—CRESWELL LODGE, GROVE PARK, 

CHISW ICK. —Mrs. nr the , Misses_ EVANS receive a ’ Limited N 
LADIES. Thead a High School are combined with the Number of YOUNG 
and moral intuenee of a refined and = py home. fessors in attendance: Piano, Herr 
Ganz; Singing, nor i lia; Harp, Herr Oberthtr; Drawing and Painting, Mr. 
talian, Signor Ferrero ; English Literature and my 


its, Wilon Dancing and Cai Road, st John’s Wood, London ; Dr. John Alfred 
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Pupils to Five.— Address, Mythop House, Lytham? weed 


F[UITION, by the SEA.—The Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE 


for the Universities and other Public E Address. 


Fee ATION in GERMANY. — PUPILS received by 


Colonel ROBERTS, late R.M. Artillery, Knight of the Legio: 
the last of his service, Colonel has been employed 
an Instruct arded u| pon applica 
Address, 31 ‘Karisplatz. Freiburg. Baden. 


A FEW PUPILS, preparing for the Army or Universities, &c., 
miles ma town. erms, Tr annum.—. 
SS, care of Steel & Jones, Adver 


BRIGHTON. a a PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 


OOLS, combined with care of heaith andt b R. 
ke.) and his WIFE. Addsess, Rev. F.J.N., 4 Bel SRABUATE Cate 
(Pus and 
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APPLIED MECHANICS, and NATURAL SCIENCES.—An INDIAN OFFICIA 
at ho furlough, reads the above t th O T prepar: 


nr .—An OXFORD GRADUATE would be glad to 


employed as SECRETARY or AM to a Lit Gentl 
ition. References given and required.—_M. J. R., Tamar Terrace, L pri 
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take the EDITORIAL CHARGE of a MAGAZINE or Weekly Periodical.—Address, 
M.A..39S Street, Strand. 
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Bush Station on the Metropolitan Railway— Uxbridge Road Stati 
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